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FOREIGN SKETCHES. 

BY ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 

HAMPTON COURT GARDENS. 
b I have no languago to express the thousand 
’ charms of Nature and of Art that mingle here. 
Combinations the most beautiful, grotesque, mag¬ 
nificent, that, genius and taste the most highly cul¬ 
tivated could bestow, in all the forms of architec¬ 
tural beauty and grandeur, in all the displays of 
rural scenery, garden and landscape arrangement, 
cultivation, and ornament, are here to be seen'. 
Passing through the Lion’s Gate, to the gates of 
Hampton bridge, numerous and various beauties 
present themselves, one after another, until they 
reach their climax as you make your exit from 
the gardens. Here it may be said, “ The 
never leafless—verdure and beauty are omnipres¬ 
ent.” At proper distances, the stateliest elms 
spread umbrageous boughs, and groves and rows 
of flowering chestnuts, in the deepest vordure, and 
with all their honors thick upon them, rear their 
majestic forms and throw their shadows over the 
most beautiful walks and terraces that imagina¬ 
tion can sketch or art adorn. The yew tree, the 
laurel, and the cedar of Lebanon, with all the 
flowering shrubs of every hue, seem to vie u 
each other in attitude, position, and grace, ... 
adding enchantment to the scene. Flora, with all 
her graces and loveliest charms, meets you at 
every turn, gladdening the eye with her gayest 
blossoms, and perfuming the air with her sweetest 
and most fragrant inoense. Fountains and basins 
of the purest and most limpid waters, and ponds 
sparkling with shoals of golden fish, invite you to 
turn aside and amuse yourself with the freaks aud 
pastimes of the finny tribes that seem to welcome 
your approach, and to partake in all the beauties, 
pleasures, and amusements of the place. The dis¬ 
tant waters of the gently-moving Thames spark¬ 
ling through the trees--the artificial cascades, 
with tljeir lulling music—and everywhere the 
little groups of smiling and gleeful boys and girls 
passing and repassing from thick arbors and bow¬ 
ers of roses, or gambolling in the deep shade of a 
clump of evergreens—-while a band of music be¬ 
fore the palace is pouring its richest and gayest 
melodies upon the listening groups of youth and 
age—seem almost too much of beauty and of plea¬ 
sure to be enjoyed by mortal man in a world of 
much sin and misery 

Hampton Court Palace covers about eight acres 
of ground. How many acres of pleasure grounds 
and gardens surround it, I have not heard ; but 
certain it is, that they are proportionally large 
and magnifloent, and in good keeping with the 
amplitude and grandeur of the palace. I conlrl 
not, in a single day, more than note down the ob¬ 
jects worthy of particular attention and admira¬ 
tion in these gardens. 1, therefore, shall not at¬ 
tempt it. Hampton Court Gardens are the finest 
displays of the taste of the best gardeners in Eu¬ 
rope, o( the greatest masters of horticultures in 
the world. The orange trees, olives, myrtles, and 
aloes, of the private garden, are very beautiful; 
some are said to be hundreds of years old. A 
gardener pointed out to me an orange tree more 
than three centimes old —a remnant of Gueen 
Mary’s botanical collections. 

Of the great vine, we have made a memorandum. 
It is said to be the largest in Europe, or in the 
world, it is eighty-nine years old. The glass-house 
built for it contains 2,200 square feet; but the 
house is much too small. Its weight of grapes, in 
a fruitful year, almost drags it down. Two thou¬ 
sand five hundred clusters, one pound each, arc sol¬ 
emnly reported to have been gathered from it in 
one season. It is of the black Hamburgh species. 
Its stem is thirty inches in diameter, and its 
length is trimmed down to one hundred and ten feet. 

1 walked under it, and carefully surveyed its vast 
dimensions, with its thousands of growing clus¬ 
ters. Its fruit is carefully gathered and preserved 
for the Guecn’s desert. 

11 The mighty maze, but not without, a plan,” to 
which Pope alludes, is still extant, here. We wan¬ 
dered through it for half an hour. It was at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, he wrote his “ Rape of the Look,” and 
not very far from it was his residence. This 
labyrinth, though occupying but half an acre, lias 
walks to its central tree of half a mile ; and lew 
there be that weary not themselves in walking to 
and fro before they find its plan, and place them¬ 
selves on its chair of ease. 

THE HIGH AND THE LOW. 

The youthful face of England’s Gueen is as 
care-worn as that of any mother in America who 
can show five such lusty children as those of her 
Majesty. Palaces, and gardens, and parks, and 
promenades, and all the peculiar treasures of 
Kings, cannot soothe a troubled conscience, relieve 
an aching heart, or sweeten the bitter eup of an¬ 
guish which all must taste, soon or late, in life’s 
weary pilgrimage. But how do these artificial 


and fading glories delude their possessors! The 
Gueen of England can scarcely be expected to 
know herself. She is surrounded with flatterers 
and worshippers, in whose incense she lives, and 
moves, and thinks, and acts, if it was said by the 
Great Teaoher, “ IIow hardly shall they that have 
riches enter into the kingdom of heaven,” may we 
not rationally infjr that it will be much more 
dillioult for Kings, and Gueens, and Lord Bishops, 
to enter into heaven ? As the Gueen of proud 
England and the Head of her Church, how can 
she feel as a Christian! How can she humble 
herself and beoomc as a little child! True, in¬ 
deed, there is many a Duchess, and Marchioness, 
and Lady, in England, still more elated, glorified, 
and worshipped, as site imagines, in her own cir¬ 
cle. And many a gay commoner of the untitled 
women of England and America, in the midst of 
her worshippers, is altogether intoxicated, and 
beyond the point of sober reflection. Still, with 
all these admissions, there is no lady in England 
so much in danger, from simple position, as the 
very clever, prudent, and popular Gueen Vic- 

But I liavo another view of this subject to pre¬ 
sent. I also make myself acquainted with the 
poor and wretched, who have not a house, nor a 
home, nor a place to lay their heads. 1 find in¬ 
dustrious working men, sometimes Christian men, 
heads of families, with four or six children, work¬ 
ing from twelve to fifteen hours per diem, for eight 
or ten shillings per week. This is the whole avails 
of their labor. From this ten shillings they pay 
house rent., or cellar or garret rent—clothe them¬ 
selves—feed themselves and their families. Of 
these, too, I learn there are many, very many, in 
all the towns and cities, and their suburbs. The 
country has its thousands and tens of thousands 
of suoh cases. 

A hosier by trade earns his seven and six pence 
or nine shillings per week. A good field hand 
told me he got twelve pounds, some sixty dollars, 
per annum, out of which he supported a wife and 
two children. In the cities, especially in London, 
i see thousands of little children in the streets, 
bearing all the insignia of squalid, wretched pov¬ 
erty. In passing and repassitig, I 'find myself often 
counting the numbers that 1 see in one street 
abandoned to wretchedness and degradation. No 
school for them—no table—no bed—no book—no 
teacher. I daro not presume to estimate their 
numbers; but there certainly is a fearful multi¬ 
tude. For every Prince, and Lord, and Nobleman, 
there are likely thousands of these. For every 
palace, there are multitudes without a cottage, a 
hut., or a home. 1 ask myself, Is this the price of 
a splendid monarchy ? Are these the conditions 
on which royal palaces are reared ? Are hierar¬ 
chies anil Gothic Cathedrals,are Lord Bishops and 
Metropolitans, with their St. Pauls’ and St. Peters’, 
the fruit or the cause of so much ignorance, pov¬ 
erty, and crime ? If so, then let me have a land 
without palaces, a country without splendid parks 
and gardens, cities without Gothic temples, a na¬ 
tion without Lords, and a community without 
beggars, starvation, and pestilence. 

HOUSE OF LORDS—LORD BROUGHAM AND 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

On my first visit, Lord Brougham had a set 
speech to deliver, on a project of his own for di¬ 
minishing the business of Parliament and regulat¬ 
ing tho courts of law. He is one of the most in¬ 
telligent looking men in the house; and, like all 
other men of good sense, is very plain, both in his 
appearance and in his manner as an orator. You 
soon forget the man in his argument. He is direct, 
perspicuous, unostentatious, and unaffected in his 
manner. He speaks good sense, in a plain, good 
style, and with a forcible, convincing logic. He 
makes no effort. His utterance is distinct, delib¬ 
erate, bold, and forcible. He has little use for his 
hands, but uses them occasionally with ease and 
gracefulness. He spealiB to be heard, to convince, 

.please. There was nothing at all brilliant, 

ithing very original in his address. I read 
it the next morning in the London Times, and 
saw that it was faithfully reported; and, as I had 
conceived of it on hearing it, found it to be on 
reading it. It did not occupy, more than three- 
quarters of an hour. I heard several speeches 
from other Lords, in response; but in them there 
not much to admire, nor much to interest. 
Indeed, the whole House of Lords, Bishops, and 
all, apart from their titles, contemplated as legis¬ 
lators and men, as phrenologically indicated in 
their aspect, movements, general contour, are in 
no intellectual endowments superior to a Virginia 
House of Delegates, an Ohio Senate, or any other 
deliberative body elected by any sovereign State 
of the American Union. On another occasion, I 
heard his Lordship, in response to other speakers, 
and their response to him. He is very prompt 
and very respectful, yet sometimes severe in re¬ 
partee. Like the electric eel, he is soon dropped 
by all that violently assail his views or arguments. 
It is said, by thoso well informed in the proceed¬ 
ings of the House of Lords, that Lord Campbell 
is the only nobleman in that House from whom I 
his Lordship gains no laurels in repartee or in 
debate. He has not, indeed, the influence he 
onoe had in England, because of his versatility 
of genius and instability in his opinions. While 
in the House of Commons, as the representative- 
of Yorkshire, he was the most popular man in 
- the kingdom, as a statesman; but after he got into 
the House of Lords, (I was going to say, the 
House of Landlords, as it is in fact,) he has 
waned, rather than waxed greater in popular es¬ 
teem. Still, his intellectual superiority is always 
confessed ; and, indeed, his oounteuance and mo’ 
ments are clearly indicative of both a felt and 
acknowledged superiority. 

On my second visit to the House of Lords, I 
had the good fortune, as we say, to hear the Duke 
of Wellington make a speech on a ease of mili¬ 
tary discipline; upon which subject he might be 
expected to be perfectly at home. While he 
spoke in rather a hesitating and feeble manner, 
from his age, he frequently cast an eye to Lora 
Brougham, who sat almost at his side, as if look¬ 
ing for his sanction and approbation; and his 
Lordship, as if there had been some understand¬ 
ing between them, always nodded to the Duke, os 
aaseuting.to the truth or propriety of his posi¬ 
tions. Thus his Lordship was complimented, and 
the Duke was encouraged. Human nature is 
just as large as life amongst these grand Peers of 
England’s proud realm, as it is among the boys in 
the bowling-green, or the Indians in the chase. 
Each man wants a little honor or a little approba- 
from that quarter which gives it most conse¬ 
quence ; and this, after all, is sweeter and more 
acceptable to his vanity than the cloth which he 
wears, or the mere insignia of his rank. When 
men are born Lords aud Lukes, as they are born 
fools or compos mentis , of course the title becomes 
unmeaning of personal dignity or superiority, 
and needs something more than the article a to 
make it peculiarly acceptable to its inheritor. 
Thus, “My learned and noble friend Lord B.,” or 
his “ distinguished and illustrious friend, his 
Grace the Duke,” fall inefllibly sweeter on the 
car than the mere “ My Lord,” or “ His Grace 
the Luke.'” It was with difficulty we heard the 
Duke; but we heard so much of iiis speech as to 
authorize the conclusion, that although the great¬ 
est military chieftain in the world, we have heard 
a hundred greater orators than he. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Our visit to the House of Commons was more 
_reeable, for tho opportunity it gave us to become 
acquainted with the personSot distinguished men— 
such as Mr. McCauley, Mr. Hume, Lord Mor¬ 
peth, &c.—than because of anything we either 
heard or saw there. It was near the close of the 
session, and there were an evident languor and 
atigue, with an anxiety to get through the unfin¬ 
ished business, everywhere manifest. There was 
nothing said or done that was not common 
during my visit. I did not think that there was 
that good order and decorum suitable to the grav¬ 
ity and dignity of the House, though there was 
Cull as much talent and capacity indicated in the 
House of Commons as in the House of Lords. 
The Commoners are more sensitive on the sub¬ 
jects of general enterprise, manufactures, and 
commerce, and the common interests of the com¬ 
munity, than the Lords; while tho Lords, in ad¬ 
dition to these public interests, are peculiarly 
well informed on all questions touching the land¬ 
ed interest, from the days of William I and the 
Norman conquest down to the present time, and 
are scrupulously conscientious on all questions 
that have any squinting whatever towards their 
vested rights, as owners of tho country. 

But of all incongruities that I have seen in the 
whole developments of legislation, that of Bishops 
sitting in lawn, or in their white sleeves, and 
legislating as ecclesiasfico-politieal Peers of the 
realm, with the Lords temporal, under the char¬ 
acter of Lords sriRiTUAL, caps the climax. In 
their courts ecclesiastical they have the souls of 
men for their cure, hut here they have their own 
lands and tenths to secure, or to augment, as the 
may bo. Spiritual and temporal are not legit¬ 


imate antitheses. Spiritual and carnal, 
poral and eternal, are lawful antitheses. But 
they could not command their own musoles, had 
they called the two kinds of Lords the temporal 
and the eternal Lords, or the carnal and the spir¬ 
itual Lords. Therefore, they concluded to vio¬ 
late laws of antitheses, and. to save this ridicule 
denominated themselves Lords spiritual, and 
Lords temporal. Despite of the power of-cus¬ 
tom, however, it appeared to me that all faces 
were not always grave when the Lords spiritual 
were alluded to; for, despite of epithets, the 
Lords temporal are sometimes more spiritual 
than the Lords spiritual, and sometimes the Lords 
spiritual are more carnal than the Lords tem¬ 
poral. While 1 found the Lords spiritual in 
House of Peers, I found some of the Lords 
poral out in the country preaching. One of the 
Lords temporal, to whom i had a letter of intro¬ 
duction, I could not find in London ; for the rea¬ 
son, as 1 afterwards learned, lie had gone out to 
Wales, on a tour of preaching the Gospel ! Now. 
the question, and the only question I propose to 
their prelatfc Lordships, is, Was not the Lord 

C -, who had gone out to preach the Gospel. 

more worthy of tho title “ Lord Spiritual,” than 
any of those Bishops in the House of Lords who 
were engrossed in the temporalities of their tem¬ 
poral estates in England or Ireland ? 

LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

Louis Philippe, whatever may he said of his 
talents as a King, is a clever man. He is the rich¬ 
est sovereign in the world, so far as his own pri¬ 
vate estate is valued. I was shown whole streets 
in Paris inherited by him from Louis XIV, the 
annual rent of which alone would be a princely 
fortune. In the midst.of these stands the Palace 
Royal, the property of the King, inherited from 
his royal ancestors, under the title of the Luke of 
Orleans. His whole income from lands and tene¬ 
ments is equal to about a million and. a half pounds 
sterling, or more than seven millions of dollars 
per annum, it was from one of the windows in 
his own “ Palace Royal,” which was pointed out 
to me, that the Marquis Lafayette, after the three 
days’ insurrection, publicly announced to a wait¬ 
ing multitude that Louis Philippe was chosen 
King of France; that he himself had sworn alle¬ 
giance to him; and that he hoped Paris and the 
whole nation would accept him, with his liberal 
priuciples, and with him peace and prosperity. 

Strange to tell, about seven hundred boys, most 
of them not over seventeen years old, but well edu¬ 
cated in the national polytechnic and military 
school, planned and executed this grand insurrec¬ 
tion. The mob agreed to advance and retreat at 
their bidding. They did so, and the regular 
army was defeated. They had moderation and 
self-government enough to control an infuriated 
mob; and when they had driven the’ national 
guards out of the Tuileries, and were possessed 
of the royal cellars, at their bidding, no one pre¬ 
sumed to drink one glass of wine unless mingled 
with water. Such desperation and cool delibera¬ 
tion, such exacerbation of feeKng and self-posses¬ 
sion, have seldom or never been exhibited, if I 
may believe the descriptions which I have heard 
from those who were themselves witnesses of the 
scenes, if not actors in the drama. 

Louis Philippe is a very popular King. He so 
manages his immense estate as to make it useful. 
Indeed, he is but a bank for public advantage. 
He employs six hundred servants in his different 
palaces, city and country, and gives constant em¬ 
ployment to four thousand laborers in improving 
his lands. Besides these, he employs many artists. 

CHORAL SERVICE. 

Brother Ilenshall and myself heard one of these 
very splendid choral services—an exquisitely 
splendid affair, in the most august, ancient, and 
venerable cathedral in the city of York—second 
only to Westminster Abbey, in the kingdom—as 
we were on our way from Huddersfield to Sun¬ 
derland. There were two parsons, ten boys, and 
six men, in linen vestments, engaged some hour 
and a half in performing this service. The boys 
were selected of an age favorable to a peculiar 
voice, that the worship might be musically perfect. 
The organ was elegant, the singing super-excel¬ 
lent, the reading rhetorical, the tones of the organ 
most pious, the worship exquisitely carnal, and 
the whole affair a superbly grand farce. 
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Having thus removed some grounds of misap¬ 
prehension and prejudice respecting our views, we 
“ h '’ 11 now proceed, fellow-citizens, to lay before 
:ome facts and arguments, which prove the 
expediency of abolishing slavery in West Vir¬ 
ginia, by a gradual process, that shall not cause 
any inconvenienoe, either to society in general or 
to slaveholders in particular. 

We use no theoretical or abstract arguments. 
We ground our conclusions upon tacts aud expe¬ 
rience. Though tho history of other ages and 
countries would furnish us with useful illustra¬ 
tions, we have not room in this address to extend 
our observations much beyond our own age and 
country. N or is it necessary that we should ; for 
without these limits we have abundaut materials 
for argument—far more than we shall be able to 
use on tho present occasion. 

Nowhere, since time began, have the two sys¬ 
tems of slave labor aud free labor been subjected 
to so fair and so decisive a trial of their effects on 
public prosperity, as in these United States. 
Here the two systems have worked side by side 
for ages, under such equal circumstances, both 
political aud physical, and with such ample time 
and opportunity for each to work out its proper 
effeots, that all must admit the experiment to be 
now complete, and the result decisive. No man 
of common sense, who has observed this result, 
can doubt for a moment that the system of free 
labor promotes the growth and prosperity of 
States in a much higher degree than the system 
of slave labor. In the first settlement of a coun¬ 
try, when labor is scarce and dear, slavery may 
give a temporary impulse to improvement; but 
even this is not the case except in warm climates, 
and where free men are scarce, and either sickly 
or lazy; and when we have said this, we have said 
all that experience in the United StateB warrants 
us to say, in favor of the policy of employing slave 

It is the common remark of all who have trav¬ 
elled through the United States, that the free 
States and the slave States exhibit a striking con¬ 
trast in their appearance. In the old free States 
are seen all the tokens of prosperity—a dense and 
increasing population; thriving villages, towns, 
and cities; a neat and productive agriculture, 
growing manufactures, and active commerce. 

in the older parts of the slave States, with a 
few local exceptions, are seen, on the contrary, too 
evident signs of stagnation or positive decay—a 
sparse population; a slovenly cultivation, spread 
over vast fields, that are wearing out, among oth¬ 
ers already worn out and desolate; villages and 
towns, “few and far between,” rarely growing, 
often decaying, sometimes mere remnants of what 
they were, sometimes deserted ruins, haunted only 
by owls; generally no manufactures, nor even 
trades, except the indispensable few; commerce 
and navigation abandoned, as far as possible, to 
the people of the free States; and generally, in¬ 
stead of the stir and bustle of industry, a dull and 
dreamy stillness, broke, if broken at all, only by 
the wordy brawl of polities. 

But we depend not on general statements of 
this sort, however unquestionable their truth may 
be. We shall present you with statistical facts, 
drawn from public documents of the highest au¬ 
thority. We shall compare slave States with free 
States, in general and in particular, and in so many 
points of view that you cannot mistake in forming 
your judgment of their comparative prosperity. 

Density and increase of population are, espe¬ 
cially in the United. States, both an element and a 
criterion of prosperity. The men of a State are 
its first element of power—not only military 
power, and political power, but (what is of more 
importance) productive power. The labor of men 
produces wealth, and with it the means of all 
human comfort and improvement. The more men 
there are on a square mile, the more power there 
is on a square mile to create everything that con¬ 
duces to the welfare of man. We know that the 
natural resources of every country are limited; 
and that whenever there are men enough in a 
country to improve all its resources of wealth to 
the best advantage, increase of population be¬ 
comes an evil. But no State in this Union has yet 
approached that point; no slave State has advanc¬ 
ed half way to it. England still prospers with 
more than two hundred and fifty inhabitants to 
the square mile; Virginia languishes with only 


twenty, though she is by nature almost as richly 
endowed as England. Massachusetts thrives with 
one hundred inhabitants to the square mile; Vir¬ 
ginia, considering her natural advantages, ought 
to thrive as well with a much larger number; and 
so she would, if she had the same quality of 

Without further preface, we proceed to i 
pare— 

1. The progress ofpopulidion in the free States and. 
the slaveholdmg States. 

It has so happened that, from the beginning, 
these two classes of States have been nearly equal 
m number and in natural advantages, only the 
slaveholding States have always had the largest 
share of territory, with a soil and climate pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to the richest products of agricul¬ 
ture. 

At the first census, in the year 1790, these two 
classes oi States were about, equal in population ; 
the free States had 1,9G8,000 inhabitants, and the 
slave States 1,961,000, so that they started even 
in the race of population; for the superior extent 
III I lie slave Slates .m yc lliem an amage In f 1,.- 
race, far more than equivalent to their small infe¬ 
riority of numbers. 

Twenty years later, it was found that the free 
States had gained 275,000 inhabitants more than 
the slave States, though Louisiana, with her pop¬ 
ulation, had in the mean time been added to the 
latter. 

The free States continued to run ahead, gaining 
more and more on the slave States at each succes¬ 
sive census, up to the last, in 1840, when they had 
a population of 9,729,000, against 7,320 000 in the 
slave States. 

This resu 

side? that in .... -.wH/L. 

embracing 220,000 square miles, against 160,_ 

square miles ill the free States; and as new States 
and Territories were added to the old, the class of 
slave States still gained in territory, as they con¬ 
tinued to fall behind in population. In 1840, the 
Slaveholding territory actually inhabited contain- 
„,i „» , ( ,f 580,000 square miles, at least, while 

r — ‘"rritory contained about 
, . The slave country was I 

therefore less than half as thickly peopled as the 
free country. 

Some advocates of slavery apologize for this 
suit by ascribing it to foreign emigration, which, 
they say, goes almost wholly to the free States. 
We deny that it goes almost wholly to the free 
States. But if it did, what are we to infer from 
the fact? That slavery does not check the growth 
of States? No; but, on the contrary, that it 
checks their growth in various ways—partly by 
repelling emigrants, who would come from the 
free States and from foreign countries, which it 
does—and partly by driving out free laborers from 
the slave States, which it does also. 

But this genera] comparison between the two 
asses of States does not truly measure the effect 
of slavery in checking (he growth and prosperity 
of States; because, iu the first place, it takes in 
the new thinly poopled slavo States, where slave 
labor, operating on new soils of the best quality 
has not had time to do its work of impoverishment 
d desolation; and because, in the second place, 
takes in some States, both old and 
which the slaves are comparatively few, auu a 
predominance of freo labor counteracts the de¬ 
structive tendencies of slavery. Such are the old 
State of Maryland and the new State of Missouri 
besides others—as Kentucky and Teiftessee—in 
which slavery, though deeply injurious, is itself 
held in check by a freo laboring population. 

We will therefore take the old free States, and 
compare them with the old slave States of Vir¬ 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia, in which slave 
labor predominates. 

_ New England and the Middle States of New 
V ork, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, contained, 
in 1790, 1,968,000 inhabitants; and in 1840 
cent° >00 ° haVing gainCd ’ in tMs P eriod > 243 P°r 
The four old slave States had, in 1790. a popu¬ 
lation of 1,473,000; and in 1840, of 3,879 000- 
having- gained in' the name period 122 per cent.,- 
just about half as much, in proportion, as the flee 
States. They ought to have gained about twice 
as much; for they had at first only seven inhabit¬ 
ants to the square mile, when the free States not 
only had upwards of twelve, but, on the whole, 
much inferior advantages of soil and climate. 
Even cold, barren New England, though more 
than twice as thickly peopled, grew in population 
at a faster rate than these old slave States. 

About half the territory of these old slave 
States is new country, and has comparatively few 
slaves. On this part, the increase of population 
has chiefly taken place. On the old slave-labored 
lowlands, a singular phenomenon has appeared. 
There, within the bounds of these rapidly-growing 
United States—yes, there, population has been 
long at a stand. Yes, over wide regions, especial¬ 
ly in Virginia, it has declined, and a new wilder¬ 
ness is gaining upon the cultivated land! What 
has done this work of desolation ? Not war, 
pestilence; not oppression of rulers, civil or .. 
clesiastical; but slavery —a curse more destructive 
in its effects than any of them. It were hard to 
find, in old king-ridden, priest-ridden, over-taxed 
Europe, so large a country, where, within twenty 
years past, such a growing poverty and desolation 
have appeared. 

It is in the last period of ten years, from 1830 
to 1840, that this consuming plague of slavery has 
shown its worst effects in tlie old Southern States. 
Including the increase in their newly settled and 
western counties, they gained in population only 
seven and a half per cent., while cold, barren, 
thickly-peopled New England gained fifteen, and 
and the old Middle States twenty-six per cent. 
East Virginia actually fell oil' 26,000 in popula¬ 
tion ; and, with the exception of Richmond and 
one or two other towns, her population continues 
to decline. Old Virginia was the first to sow 
land of ours with slavery; she is also the firs. „„ 
reap the full harvest of destruction. Her lowland 
neighbors of Maryland and the Carolinas were 
not far behind at the seeding, nor are they far be¬ 
hind at the ingathering, of desolation. 

Most sorry are we lor the fallen condition of 
the Old Dominion and of her neighbors; but, such 
being the fact, we state it, as an argument and a 
warning to our West Virginia. It demonstrates 
the ruinous effects of slavery upon the countries 
in which the longest and most complete trial of 
has been made. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


MILTON. 

Another scene then revealed itself to the Roai- 
cruciau, but one altogether different from those 
he had already witnessed. Instead of being in 
an Oriental amphitheatre, he was standing in a 
rural lane; instead of tumult, he found tranquil¬ 
lity ; instead of regal pageantries, an almost prim¬ 
itive simplicity. He inhaled the sweet smells of 
clover and newly-turned mould, with a zest hith¬ 
erto unexperienced. The gurgling of a brook by 
the wayside saluted his ears, as it struggled 
through the rushes and tinkled over the pebbles, 
with a sound more agreeable than he ever remem¬ 
bered to have heard from the instruments of court 
musicians. For the first time, Nature seemed to 
disclose her real loveliness to his comprehension. 
Everywhere she appeared to abound with beau¬ 
ties: in the bee that lit upon the nettle, and 
sucked the honey out of its blossom; in the nettle 
that nodded under the weight of the bee; in the 
dew that dropped like a diamond from tho alder- 
bough when the thrush alighted on its stem ; in 
the thrush that warbled till the speckled feathers 

its throat throbbed as if its heart were in its 
song; in the slug that, trailed a silver track upon 
the dust; in the very dust itself that twirled in 
threads and circles on the ground, as the wind 
swerved round the corner of the hedgerow. 
Cagliostro was entranced with the most novel and 
pleasurable emotions, as he strolled on towards 
the building be had already observed. From the 
elevation of the ground which he was traversing, 
his glance roved with admiration over a wide and 
diversified extent of country; over a prospect 
richly wooded and teeming with vegetation; over 
orchards laden with fruit and knee-deep in grass : 
fields of barley bristling with golden ripenessj 
distant mills, churning the water into foam, 
and driving gusts of meal out through the open 
doorway; over meadows, where the sheep cropped 
the cool herbage, and the cattle lay in the sun¬ 
shine sleeping; over village steeples, over home¬ 
steads brown with age, or hid amongst the ver¬ 
dure. The worldling scanned the profusion of 
the panorama with an amazement that was exqui¬ 
site from, its newness. He marvelled at the 
charms that strewed the earth in such abundance, 
at the almost unnumbered forms and colors of her 
vitality, at the wonderful harmony that subsist¬ 
ed amidst all those various hues and shapes-; 
Never had the joys derivable from tho sense of 
vision appeared of so much value as now, that he i 


gazed into the deep and delicious magnificenoo of 
nature. His sight, with a sort of luxurious aban¬ 
donment, strayed over the contrasts, ami pene¬ 
trated into the distances of the landscape; his 
bosom swelled with the consciousness of a sympa¬ 
thy with that creation of which he felt himself 
to be but a kindred unit, or, at best, a sentient 
atom. 

It was while absorbed in these sensations, that 
Cagliostro paused before the rustic dwelling-house 
to which his steps had been involuntarily direct¬ 
ed. The building was situated at a few paces 
from the pathway. There was nothing about it 
to arrest the attention of a passer-by, except, per¬ 
haps, an appearance of extreme but picturesque 
fiumility. The walls were riveted together with 
iron bands in cross-bars and zig-zags; the brick¬ 
work was decayed and crumbling away in blotch¬ 
es; the roof was low and thatched. Y'et, in spite 
of these evidences of poverty, the scholar regard¬ 
ed the structure with a reverential aspect, with 
such an aspect as he might have presented had 
he contemplated the hut of Baucis and Phile- 

The threshold of this obscure edifioe formed of 
it,sell a bower of greenery, thickly covered with 
the blooms of the honeysuckle. Under the porch 
was seated a man of a most venerable counte¬ 
nance. He was muffled in a gray ooat of the 
coarsest texture, and, his legs being crossed, a 
worsted stocking and a slipper of untanned leather 
betrayed the meanness of his under garments. 
His hair, brilliant with whiteness like that of 
milk, was parted in the centre of the forehead, 
and fell over his shoulders in those negligent 
curls called oreilles de chitn, which became fash- 
ionable long afterwards, during the days of the 
French Directory. Had the Alchemist remained 
profoundly ignorant as to the identity of the old 
mon, he must still have observed with interest, 
features which were equally characterized by the 
pensiveness of the student and the paleness of 
the valetudinarian. He knew, however, instinct¬ 
ively, as he had done upon the two preceding oc¬ 
casions, that he beheld a personage of illustrious 
memory. And he knew rightly, for it was Mil- 
♦cn. While the great plague was desolating the 

etropolis, he had escaped from his residence in 
the Artillery Walk, and sought security from the 
contagion by a temporary sojourn in Bucking¬ 
hamshire. 

Opposite the immortal sage stood a person of 
about the same years, hut of a very different de¬ 
portment—it was the dearest of his few friends, 
and the most ardent of his many worshippers, 
Richardson. The latter was leaning against, the 
trunk of a great maple tree, that grew close to 


i he parlor lattice, stretching forth its _ 

branches in all directions, and mingling its foliage 
with the smoke that issued from the chimney. 
Richardson had been reading aloud, but a moment 
before, from a volume of Boccaccio; he had placed 
t he book, however, upon the window-sill, in obe¬ 
dience to a movement from his companion, and 
continued, with his arms folded and his eyelids 
closed, a silent and almost inanimate portion of 
the domestic group. The quietude which ensued 
was so contagious, that Cagliostro remarked, with 
a feeling of listlessness, the details and accesso¬ 
ries of the spectacle—the silk curtains of rusty 
green, festooned before the 'open window, the to¬ 
bacco-pipe lying among the manuscripts upon the 
table, even the slouched hat, hanging from the 
back of an arm-chair. The rambling meditations 
of Balsamo were soon concentrated upon a loftier 
theme, by the voioe of Milton, singing, in a sub¬ 
dued tone, the antistrophe of a favorite ode of 
Pindar. As tho noble words of the Greek lyrist 
rolled with an indescribable gusto from the lips 
of Milton, it seemed to the Rosierucian that he 
had never before comprehended the true euphony 
of the language. And the visage of the old bard 
responded to the strain of Pindar; it was illu¬ 
mined with a certain majesty of expression that 
imparted additional dignity to a countenanoe at 
all times beaming with wisdom, in appreciating 
the Pagan poet, the poet of Christianity appeared 
to glow with enthusiasm, like that which entranc¬ 
ed his whole soul in the moments of his own su¬ 
perb inspiration** Nor was the grandeur of Hie 
head diminished in any manner by the unpoetical 
proportions of the body; for, aoeording to the ac¬ 
knowledgment of his most partial biographer, 
Richardson, the stature of Milton was so much 
below the ordinary height, and so much beyond 
the ordinary bulk, that he might almost be de¬ 
scribed as “ short and thick.” Yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing these peculiarities of the frame, an august 
radiance seemed to envelope the brow—a brow, 
hoipy alike from years and from misfortunes—and 
to invest with a sublime air the figure of that old 
man, huddled in that old gray coat. Cagliostro 
gazed with profound interest upon Milton, as the 
rolling melody of Pindar streamed into his ears, 
when suddenly the song ceased, and the face of 
the singer was raised to the resplendent light of 
the heavens. Alas! those eyes turned vacantly 
in their sockets—those eyes which had once 
looked so sorrowfully on the sightless Galileo— 
those eyes which had mourned over the ashes of 
Lycidas, and rained upon them tears transmuted 
by poetry into a shower of precious stones! The 
misery of his blindness recurred to Milton him¬ 
self at that same instant. A cloud of grief de¬ 
scended upon his countenance. He experienced 
one of those poignant feelings of regret which, in 
our own day, occasionally oppress the heart of 
Augustin Thierry—for, with the sensibility of a 
poet, he know that the hour was beautiful. Never 
had Cagliostro seen human face express suoh ex¬ 
quisite but patient suffering. It seemed to be 
listening to the loveliness of the earth; it seemed 
to be inhaling the glories of nature, as it were, 
through those channels which were not oblite¬ 
rated The stirring of the leaves, the scent of 
the woodbine, the pattering of the winged seeds 
of the maple upon the pages of Boccacoio, the 
fitful twittering of the birds—all ascended as of¬ 
ferings of recompense to the blind man, but they 
only tended to enhance the sense of his affliction. 
He caught but the skirts of the goddess of that 
creation whose glories he had chanted in his ce¬ 
lestial epic; and yet no murmur escaped from 
the dejected lip of Milton! 

Again darkness surrounded the Rosierucian; 
again the awful Voice sounded in his imagination. 

11 Behold 1” it said, “ the sorrows of the great 
and virtuous, when the light is quenched; behold 
the divine prerogative of those who see! Aud. 
know, Balsamo, that such are the boons thou hast 
contemned—such are the faculties thou hast pol¬ 
luted.” 

mirabeau. 

After a scarcely perceptible pause, the Voice 
resumed: “ The miseries of those who have abused 
or lost the powers of seeing, of tasting, or of 
feeling, have been revealed to thee, O skeptic! 
Thine eyes have penetrated into the dim retro¬ 
spections of the past. Look onwards, Balsamo, 
and thou shalt diseern the things that are germi¬ 
nating in the womb of the future.” 

Cagliostro had scarcely heard this assurance, 
when the curtain, hitherto impenetrable to rnor- 
' ' "'as raised—the dread shadows of the future 
dispelled. He found himself in the upper 
apartment of one of the most distinguished man¬ 
sions in Paris. The chamber, which was lofty 
and-spacious, was enriched with the most costly 
furniture aud the most gorgeous decorations. Pi¬ 
lasters, incrusted with marble, and enamelled 
with lapis-lazuli, broke the monotony of the walls, 
and supported the ceiling with their capitals. Be¬ 
tween these pilasters were pedestals, surmounted 
with statuary and busts; and these, again, were 
reflected in the mirrors hung about the room in 
profusion. An almost Oriental luxury charac¬ 
terized the Turkish carpets, as soft as the green 
sward, and the draperies of velvet which con¬ 
cealed the windows, and fell in graceful folds 
about a bed at the opposite end of the apartment. 
An antique candelabrum stood upon the mantel¬ 
piece, and shed a rosy and voluptuous light over 
this domestic pomp, while some odorous gums 
crackled in a chafing-dish upon the hearth, aud 
loaded the air with their fragrance. 

Familiar as the Rosierucian was with splendor, 
his glance roved over these appurtenances with 
delight, for he had never before seen the evi¬ 
dences of wealth so enhanced by tho evidences of 
refinement, He thought that the possession of 
such a dwelling would be something towards the 
realization of happiness. In the very conception 
of that ignoble thought, however, he received a 
solemn and effectual admonition. Before him, in 
the silent chamber, on either side of it groups of 
attendants and men robed in the costumes of the 
court and the barracks, was a deathbed. It was 
the deathbed of an extraordinary being, the owner 
of all this grandeur. It was the deathbed of- Ho- 
nore-Gabriel de Mirabeau. 

The patrician demagogue reposed upon the pil¬ 
lows, in the final stage of dissolution, and his 
broad forehead was already damp with the sweat 
of his last agony. Cagliostro surveyed the dying 
tribune with emotion, for in the very hideousness 
of his countenanoe there was a subtle and indefi¬ 
nable fascination. The gigantic stature which I 


had so often awed tho tumults of the National 
Assembly was prostrate, The voice, whose bra¬ 
zen tones had sounded like a trumpet over the 
land, was hushed—that voice, which had exclaim¬ 
ed with such sublime significance to the Marseil¬ 
lais—“ When the last of the Gracchi expired, lie 
flung dust towards' heaven, and from this dust 
sprang Marins!”—that voice which had con¬ 
quered the aversion of Mademoiselle de Marignftu 
with its seductive melody—that voice which had 
been at once the oracle of the King and the law 
of the rubble. Mirabeau lay beforo the Rosicru- 
eian, with his natural ugliness rendered yet more 
repulsive by the tokens of a terrible’ malady. 
The touch of death imparted additional horror 
to the massive deformity of his skull, to the 
coarseness of his pock-marked features, to his 
sunken eyeballs, to his cheeks scarred by disease, 
to his hair, bristling and dishevelled like that of 
a gorgOD. Still, through all these unsightly 
and almost loathsome peculiarities, there was per¬ 
ceptible a sort of masculine susceptibility, it. 
was that susceptibility which gave zest to his de-' 
baucheries, and .occasionally subdued into pathos 
the storms of his dazzling and sonorous elo¬ 
quence. 

Never was a solitary life prized by so many 
millions, as that which was then ebbing from the 
breast of Mirabeau. He seemed to be the only 
guarantee for the solid adjustment of the Revolu¬ 
tion. With his disappearance, all hope of tran¬ 
quillity and good government was prepared to 
vanish. His was the intellect in which the ex¬ 
tremes of that momentous epoch were united. He 
was the antithesis of public opinion. Noble by 
birth, and plebeian by accident, a democrat in 
principle and a dictator in ambition, the shield " 
the monarch and the sword of the people, he w 
placed exactly between the contending powers 
the uge. He was the arbiter between royalty and 
revolt. On the one side he acquired the obedi¬ 
ence of the sovereign through his fears, and on 
the other he obtained tho allegiance of the multi¬ 
tude through their aspirations. His supremacy 
occupied at the same moment the palace, the legis¬ 
lative chamber, and the market-place; for all re¬ 
cognised in him the omen of their good fortune, 
and through him the realization of their wishes. 
Flattered by the minions of the monarchy, ap¬ 
plauded by the members of the National Assem¬ 
bly, and idolized by the mob, his influence rested, 
as it were, upon a triple foundation. Aud yet, by a 
contradiction as remarkable as theanomalies of his 
own character, all parties were disposed to rejoice 
at the probability of his departure. The King 
was gratified at the thought of his removal, foras¬ 
much as Mirabeau was the impersonation of a for¬ 
midable sedition; the political adventurers exulted 
in the prospect of his decease, because he monopo¬ 
lized popularity, and rendered them insignitican* 
by the contrast of his colossal genius; the people, ii 
like Manner, were not altogether displeased at the 
notion of his extinction, because he appeared to 
them the only obstacle between themselves and 
the supreme authority. All valued him as their 
present preserver, and all hated him as their fu¬ 
ture impediment. Such were the conflicting sen¬ 
timents entertained towards Mirabeau, during 
the last incidents of his eccentric and volatile ca¬ 
reer. And in the midst of so many antagonistic 
interests, he alone remained unshaken and unap¬ 
plied, his oratory rendering him still the mouth¬ 
piece of the Revolution, his duplicity its diplo¬ 
matist, and his intellectual contrivanoe its states¬ 
man. Nor was he satisfied with these successes 
he sought others, and was equally fortunate 
Profligacy and legislation equally divided his en¬ 
thusiasm between them, and proved him to be nol 
only the most daring politician, but the most de¬ 
bauched citizen in France. His power and popu¬ 
larity had now, however, readied their apogee, 
and Honore-Gabriel Riquetti Comte de Mirabeau 
is stretched upon his deathbed. 

Cagliostro approached the couch and listened, 
for the great demagogue was speaking. His voice 
was harsh, even in a murmur, though it still re¬ 
tained, according to Lemereier, “ a slight meridi¬ 
onal accent.” The rosy light of the candelabrum 
♦earned upon his cadaverous lips. 

“Sprinkle me with perfumes, crown me with 
flowers, that thus 1 may emor upon eterimv sleep." 

Memorable words—tho last words of Gabriel 
de Mirabeau. They embody tho spirit of his 
sterile philosophy, and are in unison with the 
evanescence of his genius.) As Cagliostro ob¬ 
served the limbs convulsed and the eyes glazed 
with a simultaneous pang, he was caught up 
again into the darkness, and again his soul heark¬ 
ened to the whispers of the Holy Voioe. 

“ Thus,” it said, “ are those recompensed with 
disease and satiety, who are the slaves of tin ' 
meanest as of their noblest appetites; thus 
their talisman shattered in the hour of its attai 



But to go on with the letter. 

“ The result of the experiment, in a pecuniary 

surprising of i’ts features,and is this: that, in the 
space of about sixteen years, which those people 
served me, since making the agreement with them, 
they have gained for me, in addition to having 
performed more and better labor than slaves ordi¬ 
narily perforin in the usual time of laboring, a sum 
of money, including the sum they appear to have 
paid me in the purchase of their time, which will 
enable me to go to Virginia or Carolina and pur¬ 
chase a gang of people nearly double the number 
of those 1 have sent away.” 

In another part of this letter, Mr. McDonough 
says that “ the act of sending these people away 
is one of simple honesty alone,” as regards the con¬ 
tract he made with his slaves and its fulfilment; 
but, admitting his right to hold them until they 
had paid for themselves, and then to send them 
to Africa, can this be called simple honesty, the 
appropriation to his own use of the surplus of a 
sum nearly double the price of the slaves I Was 
not any surplus earned by them, over and above 
the price of their freedom and outfit to Africa, 
properly theirs, earned as it was by nightly labor 
and toil ? Should it not have been freely handed 
over to them by a benevolent master, that they 
might make their settlement in a distant land a 
little more comfortable, whioh they so well mer¬ 
ited after such years of toil? Surely Mr. Mc¬ 
Donough had rather too much regard for the “ pe¬ 
cuniary point,” to be held up at this day as a pat¬ 
tern of “ modern benevolence,” 

He goes on to say, in relation to their activity 
and assiduity, “ that their labor would be given 
with all the energy of heart, soul, and physical 
powers; that they would iu eonsequeuee at 
plish more labor in a given time than the 
number of people would iu ordinary circumstan¬ 
ces ; and that, in addition, they would labor so 
two, three, and four hours, morning and night, 
the twenty-four hours of the day, more tbau otl 
slaves were in the habit of doing, or would do.’ 

“ If,” he says, further on, “ the planters of )V 
ryland and the Carolinas, whose lands are w< 
out, would intrust their slaves to the younger 
male branches of their fomilies, to bring here ' 
our State, to cultivate the richest soils in 
world, they would be enabled, under such an agree¬ 
ment with their slaves, every fifteen years, after 
gaining by their extra labor the value of their en¬ 
tire gangs, making large revenues, arid passing 
happy lives, to send their entire gangs to Liberia, 
without the cost of a dollar to themselves. Be¬ 
sides which, to bring their slaves into this State, 
and keep them here fifteen years, would lie an act 
of humanity, as it would inure them to a climate 
very analogous to that of Africa, and they would 
run no risk to their health and lives when after¬ 
wards settling in Liberia.” 

The utter folly of this whole scheme of coloniz¬ 
ing Africa, by sending there the whole slave pop¬ 
ulation of the Union, as a means of getting rid of 
slavery, even were it practicable, will be evident 
to any intelligent mind, on reading this letter in¬ 
tended to advocate tho cause. It is tacitly ac¬ 
knowledged that the climate of Africa is one not 
suited to the constitutions of the mass of the slave 
population; and that a number of years’ residence 
in Louisiana and the other southernmost States 1 
would be necessary in order to acclimate tin 
and prevent risk to their health and lives 


» 


Now, I would ask, what are the “ planters of 
Maryland and the Carolinas, whose lands are 
worn out,” or of the other northern slave States, 


to do after sending their slaves to the South ? Go 
on breeding more' slaves ? Certainly nor. This 
would be getting rid of slavery with a witness ! 
It would be just the state of things that we have 
there at. present, only that, instead of their being 
sent to Africa, they die by thousands on the sugar 
and riee plantations, and those who go from the 
North are to supply their places. Thus exists a 
traffic in an enlightened Republic scarcely less 
diabolical than the slave trade on the coasts of 
Guinea; and how is this traffic to be broken up 
by the proposed schome? I do not see, unless it 
be that all these Northern planters or slave-breed¬ 
ers are by unanimous consent to give up their 
unholy trade, and send southward all of their 
slaves, to fill I he vacancy made by the immense 
emigration to Africa of acclimated liberated Slav es. 
What, then, must become of these northern slave 
States, with their land worn out, when all the la¬ 
boring population will be removed from them? 
Fill up wit h white laborers from the Nort h ? Aye, 
and so they will. The moment that slavery is 
abolished, whether the blacks be removed or not, 
a tide of emigration will set in from the North, 
and take up those worn out and exhausted lands, 
and show the South what,. free laborers can do. 
But, will there not be ample room and ample em¬ 
ployment for all, to put again under cultivation 
all those waste tracts of land where the withering 
blight of slavery is so plainly visible ? But what 
will the extreme South do for laborers, when they 
sent, away the whole slave population ? (t 
it, be expected that, men from the North will 
willingly go there and take their places, to be 
lorded over by an aristooracy of planters. No ; 
the Yankees will make very good planters them¬ 
selves, but they will not be’servants; and, whether 
the lands should change owners or not, they must 
look to some foreign source for laborers to work 
them. Are not the cotton, sugar, and rice planta¬ 
tions the proper field of labor for the negro con¬ 
stitution; and, when they make such good labor¬ 
ers, according to Mr. McDonough’s experience, 
with only a promise of liberty, would it, not be the 
greatest of folly to send them away, and await the 
chance of substituting a class of Irish and other 
foreign laborers, not, accustomed to the climate or 
mode of life in the South ? The blacks are the 
cultivators, the mechanics, the manufacturers, the 
tradesmen, the artisans, and indeed the all in all 
of the South—the essential part of the popula¬ 


te only working class—the whites merely 
ii viug in a state of indolence and luxurious ease, 
illy calculated to fit them for any kind of useful 
employment. Mr. McDonough says: 

“ For upwards of twenty years, 1 had no white 
man over them as overseer. One of themselves 
was their manager or commander, who conducted, 
directed, and managed the others; nor would I 
myself have time in six months to see in person 
what, they were doing, though the commander 
would report to me nightly what had been done 
through the day, and receive my instructions for 
the day following. They were, besides, my men 
of business, enjoyed my confidence, were my clerks, 
transacted all my affairs, made purchases of ma¬ 
terials, collected my rents, leased my houses, took 
care of my property and effects of every kind, and 
that, with an honesty and fidelity which was proof 
against every temptation.” 

Surely it was a foolish thing to send away such 
good and faithful servants. They would often 
work for him until midnight, and one or two o’clock 
in the morning, making brick, singing all the 
while, that they might be heard over the neigh¬ 
borhood ; and be says that often, after retiring to 
rest, he had known them, on an appearance of 
rain, to arise and go to work a,t all times of the 
night, that the bricks might not be spoiled. He 
then gives another very interesting instance, 
which 1 will quote nearly in full: 

“ I could relate,” says he, “ hundreds, going to 
show the effect of that hope, the charm of man’s 
existence, ‘Liberty,’on the life and actions of 
these people. Some years since, twenty or 
thirty of thoso people were engaged in erecting 
some brick warehouses, on Julia street, in New 
Orleans; for they were excellent mechanics, of 
various trades, and were in the habit of making 
brick, purchasing shells, and burning lime, saw¬ 
ing and tW taking the materials, when 

made, and building them up into fine houses, on 
both sides of the river, for their master, near the 
residence of Edward E. Parker, one of our most 
wealthy and respectable citizens—a gentleman 
who was in the habit of building very extensive¬ 
ly himself in the city.” 

Now, Mr. Parker had frequently observed them 
at work, and wished to purchase tho leader of the 
builders of Mr. McDonough, who, of course, 
would not sell him, on account of his contract 
with him. In a conversation on the subject, Mr. 
Parker replied: 

“ ‘ Sir, I have never seen such people. Build¬ 
ing, as they are, next door to my residence, 1 see 
and have my eye on them from morning till night. 
You are never there, lor I have never met you, or 
seen you onoe at the building. Tell me, sir,’ said 
he, 1 where do those people of yours live? Do 
they cross the river morning anil night ?’ 

“ I informed him that they lived on the oppo¬ 
site side of the river, where I lived myself, and 
crossed it to their work, when working in New 
Orleans, night, and morning, except when stormy, 

“ 1 W hy, sir,’ said he, 1 1 am an early riser, get¬ 
ting up before day; and do you think lam not 
awoke every morning of my life by the noise of 
their trowels at work, and their singing and noise, 
before day; and do you suppose, sir, that they stop 
or leave off work at sunset? No, sir; but they 
work as long as they can see to lay brick, and then 
carry umthe brick and mortar for an hour or two 
afterwards, to be ahead of their work the next 
morning. A nd again, sir, do you think they walk 
at their work f No, sir; they run all day. You 
see, sir,’ said he, 1 those imiuonsSy long ladders, 
five stories in height—do you suppose they walk 
up them ? No, sir; they run up and down them 
like monkeys the whole day long. I never saw 
suoh people as these, sir. 1 do not know what to 
make of them,”’ 

Now, these are the men whom they send away, 
This is the sort of people against whom the slan¬ 
der of inability to take care of themselves has so 
often been cast, and whom it is the effort of the 
Colonization Society to get rid of. What, I ask 
again, could the South do without them? If the 
mere hope could produce suoh an effect on them, 
what would not the reality of “ the charm of man’s 
existence, Liberty,” do for them ? 

We have seen now something of the inexpedi¬ 
ency, let us look awhile at the practicability, of 
this scheme of Mr. MoDonough’s, so handsomely 
advocated by the Colonization Herald. Will it 
not require a unanimous action On the part of 
the whole South, for a long number of years, say 
fifteen or twenty, before it can operate towards 
the extinction of slavery ? And what portion of 
the slaveholders are qualified at all for such a 
change in the treatment, government, &c., of their 
slaves ? Mr. McDonough acknowledges that, to 
carry out his plan successfully, the master must 
have the enlire confidence of his slaves; that “ it 
would be in vain for a master to attempt it, whose 
character Was known for duplicity, untruth, dis¬ 
honesty, oruelty, &c.; he would not succeed in it.” 
Then he advises religiouB instruction, as necessary 
to full success. Look at the whole history of sla¬ 
very ! what a sad category of duplicity, oruelty, 
and crime, do we not see through every page I Is 
it not presuming too much upon human nature, 
degraded as it is by long indulgence of the brute 
propensities, to suppose that enough of morality 
and religion oould be found among the slavehold¬ 
ers of our Union to induce them all at onoe to 
take pattern from Mr. McDonough in the manage¬ 
ment of their slaves ? Would there not be many 
glad enough to hold out the inducement to their 
slaves of purchasing their freedom, merely as a 
tempting bait to win them to further labor, by 
keeping “a goal iu view, continually urging them 
too,” only to be cruelly disappointed, on the same 
principle as the boy, who, standing in his cart, 
held over his donkey’s head a fork full of fodder, 
us an inducement for speed, when ail others fail¬ 
ed ? Tho tempting morsel was never attained, 
though the poor animal strained every nerve to 
reach it. 

he monstrous iniquity and injustice of this 

my other scheme for sending to Africa our 

e population, whether they will or not, will 
also be evident to any ono whosemoral perception 
•dingly blunted by participation in the 
gains of slavery, on reading this letter, whatever 
may be thought of the system of colonization as 
a voluntary matter on the part of the blacks. 
Mr. McDonough suggests a plan of legislation to 
carry out contracts of this kind made by the mas¬ 
ter with his Blave, should the master become in¬ 
solvent, and the slave be sold to pay his debts; 
and adds, that ii should be “wellunderstood that 
the slaves were not to remain in the United States, 
but to remove, or be removed, to Liberia, in Africa, 
so soon as the term of service for whioh they were 
sold should have expired; and further on —“ and 
they should be sold as servants for time to pay 
the balanoe due from them, the said slaves, and 





then forced to emigrate to Liberia.” If slavery is 
■wrong, a sin against God and nature—if slaves 
arc men, as our writer frequently oalls them, and 
all men are endowed by their Creator with the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness—is not this also a sin, next in enor¬ 
mity to slavery itself / Drag him from his native 
place, separate him from everything he held most 
dear, his kindred in bondage, his triends in dis¬ 
tress ; or, if it be his fortunate lot, from kind mas¬ 
ters and mistresses, to whom hr had become at¬ 
tached—and slaves do often get warmly attached 
to those with whom they have lived lrom their 
youth—drive him, loaded with shackles, to the 
shambles, there to be sold, if it be his chance, to 
some master who wishes to carry out this plan of 
modem benevolenoe, who will carry him to the 
South, into a hot and unhealthy olimate, to labor 
for years; and, if he survive this seasoning, when 
he is past the prime of life, send him to seek out 
a new fortune, in his old days, in a land in which 
he is a stranger—force him to this, whether he 
will or no, and that, after his master even acknow¬ 
ledges that he haB pecuniarily more than paid the 
price of his flesh—is not this sin ? Or, dispense 
with this sending to the South, this humane sea¬ 
soning in a Southern olimate, and the consequent 
support of the cruel system of the domestic slave- 
trade, and send him direot to breathe the deadly 
air of Africa, will not then his almost certain 
death, or miserable life, with health destroyed, be 
a sin in enormity almost next to murder l But 
this argument will hardly apply to Mr. McDon¬ 
ough ; it cannot be gathered from any part of his 
lotter that he considers slavery morally wrong, 
but, on the contrary, the whole seems to imply 
that the slave’s labor is in right “ due to the 
master f therefore, justifying the greater sin, he 
defends the lesser by the same standard. He 
only seems to have acted from benevolent motives 
• and religious feelings, as far as his policy would 
permit. He, as 1 have remarked before, seems 
to have been moved by the suppressed operation of 
those feelings to a degree of sympathy for the 
wretohed condition of the poor slaves, (from whom 
he considers it his right to exact labor to the end 
of their days,) and to be willing to do something 
to alleviate them. Suoh feelings, though crude 
and unexpanded, seem to indicate the dawning of 
a new light in the soul. Oh! that such would 
lift the veil of prejudice and selfishness, and allow 
this light to shine forth to its fullest extent, and 
nourish and enliven that precious gorm in the 
garden of the soul, until it expand and bring 
forth the fruits of universal charity, benevolenco, 
and love. Oh! that they would come out from 
that fatal darkness in which they have been so 
long immersed, and see things as they are, the 
nation’s glory and welfare, and their own and 
their children’s interest and happiness, and the 
cries of the oppressed, all demanding that the 
curse which has blighted the land may be re¬ 
moved. Oh ! that they would allow that religion 
Whioh Mr. McDonough, in particular, appears to 
have taughthis slaves,to have a fuller, freerscope, 
and make them ashamed to see their own flesh 
and blood, the tenements of souls bearing the 
passports to heaven’s gate from as good authority 
as their own, bought and sold in the market¬ 
place, and driven with the lash to their toils. To 
such, in whom there would seem to be at least a 
spark of humanity sufficient to prompt them to 
generous deeds in behalf of the poor negro, I 
would first make my appeal, that they would open 
wide forever the doors of their hearts, at which 
their own better natures are loudly knocking, and 
allow that sympathy for degraded humanity to 
enter in, and increase there, and advocate the 
claims of the bondman to as full a liberty on God’s 
created earth, and as wide a path on the road to 
heaven, as themselves. 

But when a paper, the organ of a Society pro¬ 
fessing to not from enlightened principles of mo¬ 
ral ity in the cause of the oppressed, endorses sen¬ 
timents and advocates a scheme which acknow¬ 
ledges and is based upon the principle of the 
right of property in man, instead of denouncing 
such a hell-born principle, denouncing the only men 
who have the courage to denounce the whole of 
this God-defying system in every shape and form— 
when, 1 say, we see the organ of such a Society 
acting thus, it is no wonder that their efforts are 
futile, and that the scheme seems doomed to ob¬ 
scurity. X. 

"the nationaiTera. 


WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 2, 1847. 

TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 

We shall send this number of the National 
Era, and the succeeding one, to Members of Con- 
greBspro-vwjjiejjjjay examine its character, and, 
if they see proper, order it lor the session. We 
■ shall be pleased to number them among our read¬ 
ers; but, unwilling to obtrude the paper upon 
gentlemen against their will, no c6py of the Era 
will be Bent to any member, after this and the 
succeeding number, unless ordered. 

THE SPEECH OF MR. CLAY. 

Wo publish this week the speech of Mr. Clay, 
as revised and prepared for the press by himself; 
not on acoount of its intrinsic merits, but of the 
commanding position of the author in the estima¬ 
tion of a large and respectable portion of the 
American people. 

It contains many just and generous sentiments. 
Its tone and diction are dignified and subdued. It 
is highly elaborated, and most cautiously worded, so 
as not to offend deeply any local prejudice; while 
allusions are made, with an apparent want of design 
calculated to propitiate the good will of various 
powerful interests. The Democratic party is not 
assailed ; the merits of the Whigs are not invid¬ 
iously exaggerated ; the war party is disarmed by 
the glowing tribute paid to the gallantry of our 
armies, and splendor of their achievements; Ire¬ 
land is pitied; the Pope, praised; Colonization, 
warmly advocated; the Anti-Slavery sentiment 
gratified with the acknowledgment that slavery is 
a great wrong, a deplorable evil; the Pro-Shivery 
sentiment satisfied with an ingenious apology for 
slavery as it is, and for the polioy of a “masterly 
inactivity.” In a word, had he been aiming at 
the Presidency, he could not more happily have 
smoothed the way for his nomination. 

As an effort of oratory, it has often been sur¬ 
passed by Mr. Clay himself; and, for vigor of tone, 
boldness of conception, wealth of illustration and 
imagery, pathos of sentiment, cannot be compared 
with the speech of Mr. Corwin on the same sub- I 
jeot, delivered in the Senate. Indeed, his remarks 
on War, Pestilenoe, Famine, and Conquest, may 
be styled dignified commonplace. 

As an effort of statesmanship, with all defer¬ 
ence to his many sincere admirers, we must ven¬ 
ture the opinion that it is a total failure. In all 
that is truly valuable in his speech, he has been 
anticipated by men who have expressed them¬ 
selves, to say the least, with equal clearness and 
foroe; while the suggestions which may be claimed 
peculiarly as his own, promise no certain, bene¬ 
ficial results. ' 

Mr. Clay’s theory of the causation of the wal¬ 
ls more correctly, qualified in. his speech than res¬ 
olutions. “ Notwithstanding,” he says, “ a state 
of virtual war necessarily resulted from the fact 
of annexation of one of the belligerents to the 
United States, aotual hostilities might have been 
probably averted by prudence, moderation, and 
wise statesmanship.” 

We have no doubt of this, but the disposition 
of our Executive to secure peace was never strong¬ 
ly marked until New Mexico and California had 
fallen under our arms. 

One part of the speech contains a strong rebuke 
of the course of the Whig members in the Senate 
and House, in voting that war existed by the act 
of Mexico. “ I have no doubt,” says Mr. Clay, 

“ of the patriotic motives of those who, after strug¬ 
gling to divest the bill of that flagrant error, found 
themselves constrained to vote for it. But, I must 
say, that nfo earthly consideration would have ever 
tempted or provoked me to vote for a bill with a 
palpable falsehood stamped on its face. Almost 
idolizing truth, as I do, I never, never, could have 
voted for that bill.” 

The “ immortal fourteen” will know how to ap¬ 
preciate this, but how will the great majority of 
the Whig members of Congress, who voted for 
that bill, “with a palpable falsehood stamped on its 
face,” receive the terrible rebuke? 

Mr. Clay clearly defines the difference between 
the war against Mexico and that against Great 
Britain, in 1.812. We have always regarded as 
extremely silly the attempts of demagogues to 
confound the opponents of the former with those 
of the latter, and bury them all under a common 
odium. They seem to think all wars alike; that 
a war of aggression is as deserving of approba¬ 
tion as one of self-defence; that there is no differ- 
nce between fighting to defend our own rights, 


and warring against the rights of others. Such 
men, had they lived in England in 1776, would 
have been as vehement in their support of the vio¬ 
lent attempt of Great Britain to reduce this 
country to absolute colonial vassalage, as in sus¬ 
taining her when she struggled single-handed 
against the gigantic ambition of Napoleon. 

The views of Mr. Clay respecting the powers of 
Congress and the Executive in relation to making 
war and declaring its objects, have been often pre¬ 
sented, both in Congress and in popular assem¬ 
blies—so often, that we find almost every Whig 
journal rejoicing that they are exactly in accord¬ 
ance with the opinions it has often expressed. 

He has much to say about conquest, its repug¬ 
nance to the genius of our institutions, its disas¬ 
trous consequences to ambitious nations—in all 
of whioh we concur most cordially. Almost every 
example he finds in history to illustrate his views 
on this point, was used with greater effeot by Mr. 
Corwin, in his oelebrated speech. 

But, was it to deliver such disquisitions that 
Mr. Clay was called from his retirement ? We 
all knew that war was a calamity ; that it was very 
wrong for men to vote for an untruth; that am¬ 
bition was a most destructive vice; that conquest 
was a scourge, as often to the conquering as con¬ 
quered ; that Congress has the power to declare 
war and its objects; that the annexation of Texas 
and the march of the army to the Rio Grande 
were links in the chain of causes that led to war. 
Was the authority of Henry Clay needed upon 
these points ? Had he been in public life, the 
discussion of suoh topics would have been a mat¬ 
ter of course ; but he was called from the retire¬ 
ment of private life, on an extraordinary occasion, 
for an extraordinary purpose, so that, when the 
public find his speech ohiefly a resume of topics 
and arguments already familiar to them, they can¬ 
not but feel disappointment. 

Mr. Clay was expected to point out to his po¬ 
litical friends—first, a practicable mode by which 
they might secure peace; and, secondly, the Way 
in whioh they might justly and wisely settle the 
question of Slavery, should territory be acquired 
from Mexico. 

On neither of these great questions has he shed 
any new light. His proposed mode of securing 
peace, as we showed in our last number, must 
prove utterly inefficient; because, first, the antag¬ 
onistic party-characters of the House and Senate 
would prevent any united expression of opinion 
by Congress on the objects of the war; secondly, 
even could such an expression be obtained, it 
must, from the nature of the case, be so general 
and indefinite, as to allow the Executive nearly 
as muoh latitude of operation as he now has; and, 
thirdly, the proposed manner of enforcing the 
will of Congress, could it be brought to state in 
precise terms the objects of the war, and then, in 
the event of the non-oonformity of the President, 
be induced to take measures accordingly, is impo¬ 
tent, inasmuch as the proposition is, not to withhold 
supplies , (the only efficient measure Within the 
power of Congress,) but take “ the most efficacious 
measures to arrest the further progress of the 
war,” providing amply meantime for the safety 
and honor of our armies—the statement of this 
oourse of policy being in terms so indefinite and 
vague as to afford room for the most contradicto¬ 
ry opinions. 

The second question—that which regards the 
extension of slavery—is completely evaded. The 
first reports of his speech represented him as 
avowing hostility to the extension of this evil; 
but there is not a line, a word, in his own report 
of it, from which his opinion on this point can 
even be guessed. And yet this is the question 
which, of all others, most deeply interests the 
country, and agitates the parties—the question 
which has disorganized one party in the greatest 
State of the Union, and which can hardly fail to 
break up both the old parties as national organi¬ 
zations. Instead of a frank statement of his opin-. 
ion on this question, and an indication of what he 
considers the true policy respecting it, we have 
a dissertation upon the abstract injustice of sla¬ 
very, an adroit apology for its continuance, and a 
eulogium upon the “ unmixed benevolence” . of 
Colonization! What has all this to do with the 
question, Is it right, is it constitutional, is it ex¬ 
pedient, for the Oontjml Government to Introduce 
slavery, or allow it to be introduced, into free 
territory, the acquisition of which from Mexico 
is highly probable, nay, almost unavoidable ? 

To evade this question, this “ firebrand,” as he 
regards it, he would oppose the acquisition of any 
territory, not only by conquest or as indemnity 
for the expenses of the war, (and so far his oppo¬ 
sition would be just and reasonable,) but by pur¬ 
chase, or as an offset, to be mutually agreed up¬ 
on, against the just claims of our citizens upon 
the Mexican Government. In other words, he 
would marshal the Whig party in support of the 
visionary, deceptive, anti-American, unstatesman¬ 
like issue, “No More Territory.” Need we re¬ 
capitulate the reasons against making such an 
issue as this, when the whole question of peace, 
and its terms, and the question of indemnity, ter¬ 
ritorial or otherwise, rest solely and exclusively, 
for nearly two years longer, in the hands of an 
Executive bent upon territorial indemnity, and of 
a Senate, a majority of which is decidedly favor¬ 
able to the Bame policy ; and when we must be as¬ 
sured that, should a treaty of peace, made with 
the Mexican Government, stipulating for the ces¬ 
sion of Upper California and the territory be¬ 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, be sub¬ 
mitted to that body, it would promptly be rati¬ 
fied? Where then would be the Whig party? 
In what condition to deal with the question of 
slavery-extension ? Under the lead of a states¬ 
man, sentimentally disliking slavery, butpraotioally 
adverse to Anti-Slavery measures, its free senti¬ 
ment would be paralyzed and, its “ No More Ter¬ 
ritory” issue suddenly withdrawn, it would find 
itself without principles , bound simply to the for¬ 
tunes of a man, who, having never given them the 
slightest ground for believing that he was opposed 
to the extension of slavery and the inorease of 
the Slave Power, would involve them in any com¬ 
promise policy he might desire. 

W e may be reminded of his resolution emphat¬ 
ically disclaiming and disavowing “ any wish or 
desire to acquire any foreign territory whatever 
for the purpose of propagating slavery, or of intro¬ 
ducing slaves from the United States into suoh 
foreign territory.” What of this ? It is not the 
Wilmot Proviso. It is the ground of the Adminis¬ 
tration. The Union of October 27, in a leading 
article on the war, took oocasion to comment in¬ 
dignantly upon the conduct of the Whigs, Wil¬ 
mot Proviso men, and Abolitionists, in charging 
the Administration with a desire or design to ac¬ 
quire territory for the purpose of extending sla¬ 
very. It says: 

“ The Wilmot Proviso party have done great injus¬ 
tice to the Administration, in attributing the mar to a 
desire on the part of its friends to extend the bounds of 
slavery. The grievances which we have received 
from Mexico, the claims which she has refused to 
settle, the invasion of our own territory, and the 
slaughter of our own people, are all to be passed 
over, and a new motive for the war is to be sprung 
upon us by the Abolitionists, the Nortliern Whigs, 
and the Proviso men. Even the distinguished 
and patriotic. Silas Wright was not sufficiently 
guarded in his language, when, in one of his last 
letters upon the Wilmot Proviso, he declares him¬ 
self opposed to any acquisition of territory for the 
purpose of extending slavery. His proposition 
does not go as far as many who have assumed' to 
follow in his footsteps; but they have dexterously 
used his language for the purpose of justifying 
their opposition to the war.” 

Specifications are given, quotations of res¬ 
olutions and from speeches imputing this design, 
are made, and aocompanied by comments intended 
to expose their injustice. The denial is then un¬ 
equivocally proclaimed—“We deny, on the other 
hand, that this (war) was undertaken for the pur¬ 
pose of extending slavery .” In many forms has this 
denial appeared, from time to time, in the columns 
of the Union ; and, November 18th, commenting 
on this resolution of Mr. Clay, the editor said: 

“ There is one disingenuous position he takes, 
which does him no credit. He affects to disclaim 
any desire ‘to acquire any foreign territory, for 
the purpose of propagating or introducing slavery’ 
upon it. In his last declaration, Mr. Clay will 
find no party, and no considerable section of any 
party, at issue with him. Yery few men main¬ 


tain that new territory ought to be acquired from 
Mexico, for any such purpose. The avowed pur¬ 
poses and reasons of the inevitable acquisition of 
such territory are altogether different. And yet, 
by this position, he evidently charges the Admin¬ 
istration with making this war for this purpose, in 
order to excite the prejudices of the North against 
them and against the war.” 

Certainly on this point there is no issue be¬ 
tween Mr. Clay and Mr. Polk—both disclaim any 
such purpose or desire—but, the question is, Sup¬ 
pose territory acquired, shall slavery be introduced 
therein ? Mr. Polk answers, through his organ, 
“ Yes ; we will share the territory between Sla¬ 
very and Liberty.” Mr. Clay answers— not a 

Now, see how our Whig Anti-Slavery friends 
are permitting themselves to be deceived. Says 
the Gazette and Courier, of Greenfield, Massachu- 

“ Mr. Clay’s declaration that he is opposed to 
more territory for the sake of_ extending slavery [he 
does not say so.—Ed. Era] is important. Many 
Southern Whigs want the territory for slavery, 
but rather not have it at all, if slavery can’t have 
it, when got. Mr. Clay takes strong and manly 
ground on this subject, and does not desire the 
extension of this evil. He is on the ground of 
Northern Whigs so far, and the influence of his 
powerful name will do much to change the cur¬ 
rent of desire in the South. His vast audience 
adopted the resolutions unanimously. This is 
certainly a triumph of free principles on slavery’s 

“ He is on the ground of Northern Whigs so 
far,” as Mr. Polk is, and no further, in this re¬ 
spect. f 

The Troy Daily Whig says : 

“ The stand taken by Mr. Clay against the exten¬ 
sion of slavery [he takes no such stand.—Ed. Era] 
will be approved, not only by the Whig party 
proper, but by a large majority of the honost De¬ 
mocracy of the North; while his proposition to 
obviate all difficulties on that head, by abstaining 
from the appropriation of Mexican territory, co¬ 
incides with the views of Mr. Calhoun and an in¬ 
fluential portion of the Democracy of the South.” 

The Poston Atlas says: 

“We are gratified to find Mr. Clay taking such 
strong ground against the extension of slave territory. 
What a blessing it would have been, how many 
valuable lives would have been saved, and evils 
prevented, had Mr. Clay been elected in 1844, in 
place of James K. Polk 1 And he would have been, 
had the Liberty party united in his support, in¬ 
stead of throwing away their votes. Mr. Clay’s 
speech will have a salutary effect in rallying the 
good sense and patriotism of the nation.” 

“ Strong ground against the extension of slave 
territory!” Will the People suffer themselves 
to be oheated? 

The Oneida Morning Herald says : 

“ As one man, will the Whig party, placing him 
on their front, press forward to the charge, and, 
with him as their noble chief, will they win the 
victory for Freedom. 

“As chaff before the wind, will fly the scatter¬ 
ed legions of Slavery. No human power can with¬ 
stand the onward march of Freedom’s army, led 
by Henry Clay.” 

The New York Tribune thus speaks of him: 

“Mr. Clay has added one more to the many 
proofs of his exalted statesmanship and lofty de¬ 
votion to Right. It is possible that he has again 
proved himself a better man than this People de¬ 
serve, or will select as a ruler, but we do not be- 

The New Bedford Mercury oalls him— 

“ That pure and true man, who looks only to 
the right,” and, in the enthusiasm of its devotion, 
exclaims, “ Be it still the watchword of the Peo¬ 
ple^ 1 Justice to Henry Clay.’” 

Such, too, is the position of the Albany Evening 
Journal, whioh, some months since, if we mistake 
not, was quite enthusiastic for General Taylor 1 

Was ever such a spectacle presented? Mr. 
Corwin, of the leading public men and Presiden¬ 
tial aspirants of the Whig party, is the first to 
broach the issue, “No More Territory,” and 
upon precisely the grounds advanced by Henry 
Clay, but accompanies this issue with a frank 
avowal of^dhesion to the Wilmot Proviso, should 
territory be annexed. A few of the Anti-Slavery 
Whigs raise a shout for the “Wagon Boy,” but 
it soon dies away, and he is regarded as hors du 
combat. 

Then comes Mr. Webster. He takes bold, 
decided, manly ground against the extension of 
Slavery, under any circumstances, into any new 
Werritory that may be acquired. But we hear no 
shoutings at all. The Abolition Whigs com¬ 
plain that he does not go far enough. The Con¬ 
servative Whigs think him a highly respectable 
gentleman. 

Next comes Henry Clay! He simply takes 
the ground of Judge Berrien, the Southern 
Whig ground—“No More Territory”—he takes 
it solely because the acquisition of territory will 
bring with it a “firebrand”—he assumes the 
ground avowed by Mr. Polk, that he has no desire 
for the acquisition of foreign territory, for the pur¬ 
pose of propagating Slavery; but he does not take 
the ground of the Wilmot Proviso—he does not 
stand by the side of Mr. Corwin or Mr. Webster, 
in opposition to the extension of slave territory— 
he does not give anybody the least ground for an 
inference that he would not oppose all attempts 
to exolude Slavery from new territory — in a 
word, he stands unpledged to a single practical 
measure in favor of Human Freedom, and with 
an impenetrable veil over his purposes and wishes, 
should territory be acquired from Mexico; and 
yet, Mr. Corwin is to be discarded, Mr. Webster 
slurred over, Mr. Clayton forgotten, the entire 
non-slaveholding interest of the country once more 
placed under ban in the persons of its repre¬ 
sentatives, and, in the language of the Oneida 
Morning Herald — 

“ As one man, will the Whig party, placing him 
on their front, press forward to the charge, and, 
with him as their noble chief) will they win the 
victory of Freedom, 

“ As chaff before the wind, will fly the scattered 
legions of Slavery. No human power can with¬ 
stand the onward march of Freedom’s army, led 
by Henry Clay.” 

“ Freedom’s Army I” Does “ Justice to Henry 
Clay n require such perversion of truth ? We pro¬ 
test against this barefaced attempt to mystify and 
mislead the public mind. If you wish to abandon 
the issue, “No More Slave Territory,” do it. If 
yon wish to rally upon the sole ground of, “ No 
More Territory,” do it. If you are fixed in your 
purpose to run Henry Clay for the Presidency, 
do it. You have a right to do so. But you have 
no right to outrage Truth and Deoenoy, by de¬ 
manding the votes of Abolitionists and Wilmot 
Proviso men, on the false, utterly groundless pre- 
tenoe, that Henry Clay is an Apostle of Freedom, a 
supporter of the Proviso, a pledged opponent of Sla¬ 
very Extension ! You know better. Place his claim 
upon other grounds—upon the assumption that 
he is wise, moderate, patriotic, experienced, de¬ 
serving much from his country, capable of har¬ 
monizing the Whig party, and we, for one, have 
no contest with yon. We might concede much to 
him in all these respects—how muoh, it is not ne¬ 
cessary to say. But when we, as Anti-Slavery 
voters, are called upon to repose our confidence in 
him, as an Anti-Slavery leader, viz are driven to the 
conclusion that you are not as honest, or as intel¬ 
ligent, as you ought to be. 

Hereafter, we may advert to Mr. Clay’s senti¬ 
ments in regard to the treatment of Slavery, and 
also to his opinion on the annexation of Mexico, 
by the consent of the States of that Republic. 


MR. TRIST AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

The Union denies that instructions have been 
-sent out to Mr. Trist to re-open negotiations. So 
far from this being true, it says despatches have 
been sent to direct Mr. Trist’s return. This may 
be, and yet Mr. Trist may have re-opened nego¬ 
tiations with the Mexican Government at Guere- 
taro. He needed no additional instructions to en¬ 
able Mm to do this. At all events, Mr. Polk, we 
presume, would not be sorry to be released from 
his difficulties by a step of Mr. Trist beyond his 
instructions. 

JOHN M. GALLAGHER. 

We learn from 'the Springfield ( 0 .) Democrat 
that the Hon. John M- Gallagher, editor of the 
Springfield Republican, and formerly Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, (Ohio,) died at 
Springfield, November 23d, of consumption. Mr. 
Gallagher was a useful man and an exemplary 
Christian. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT—THE UNCERTAINTY 
RESPECTING HIS VIEWS. 

Mr. Dallas has succeeded in disguising Ms 
position on the slavery question more effectually’ 
than any public man in this nation. After care¬ 
fully examming his. speech at Pittsburg, we 
were obliged to confess our inability to interpret 
with certainty Ms oracular sayings. Should a 
bill for the government -of California, with an 
Anti-Slavery clause, pass the House, and be tied 
in the Senate, the coming winter, he might give 
the casting vote for or against, in view of that 
clause, without expressly violating any declara¬ 
tion of principle j^i that speech. 

In the South, he is complimented by the ultra- 
pro-slavery Democrats, as occupying in his speech¬ 
es, the only true ground ; in the North, some of 
the Wilmot Proviso papers of the most zealous 
class claim him as all their aim! Hear John 
Wentworth, of the Chicago Democrat, after read¬ 
ing Ms Pittsburg speech: 

“ The man is never wanting when the times re¬ 
quire him. The death of Silas Wright was a se¬ 
vere blow to the Democratic party. Its announce¬ 
ment cast a deep gloom upon the spirits of those 
who looked to that great statesman as the saviour 
of the country and the party in the next great 
political contest. Looking upon that great man, 
as our standard bearer in that contest, and enter¬ 
taining a profound respect for his merits and tal¬ 
ents, we despaired of finding a successor at all 
suited to the work, to the performance of which 
we considered him destined. Upon the perusal, 
however, of the speech of Geo. M. Dallas, de¬ 
livered at Pittsburg, in which he touched in suoh 
a masterly manner upon the leading questions of 
the day, our mind was relieved, in a great degree, 
of the anxiety we suffered on account of the loss 
of Mr. Wright, and we felt that the Demoeratio 
party could boast of at least one man, qualified to 
succeed him. Wn are also pleased to know that 
Mr. Dallas is not only 1 sound on the Wilmot 
Proviso ’ and Internal Improvement questions, but 
that he is opposed to a tax on tea and coffee, which 
it was endeavored to impose in the last session of 
Congress upon the laboring people of the coun¬ 
try.” 

Don’t be deceived. Vote for no candidate who 
will not honestly obey the injunction of Infinite 
Wisdom—Let your yea be, yea, and your nay, nay 

In looking over his speech at Hollidaysburgj 
we find the following paragraph, from whioh we 
oannot help inferring that the slaveholders of 
South Carolina understood Mm pretty correetiy 
when they claimed him as one with them: 

“ Sir, to my mind, the whole character of the 
Constitution must be changed before you can dis¬ 
cern in it a communication, expressed or implied, 
of a power to Congress to mould, modify, change, 
establish, or prohibit, actually or prospectively, 
the domestio relations of any portion of the 
American People. Such a power rests with the 
People themselves alone; it is the vitality and in¬ 
alienable right of self-government. 

“ I cannot yield my assent to the broad preten¬ 
sion that the 1 power to dispose of, and make all 
needful rules and, regulations respecting, the territory 
or other property belonging to the United States’— 
a power given by the Constitution to Congress— 
involves any authority whatever to deprive the 
people of territories of every right, and subject 
them absolutely to the will of the majority of 
that body. TMs constitutional clause bears solely 
upon property, upon naked land. If the territory 
be tenanted by men, and especially if those men 
have already their civil institutions and their do¬ 
mestic relations, and, still more strongly, if that 
territory has come to us, covered with established 
societies, by conquest or purchase, I cannot for an 
instant indulge the extravagant construction of 
this article which would empower Congress to 
extinguish the privilege, of self-government, and 
to do precisely with the 'local communities what 
it pleased. At that rate we might, one of these 
days, be shocked by an act of Congress, formally 
establishing slavery among a people who disclaim¬ 
ed and excluded it; for if this clause of the Con¬ 
stitution impart any power to prohibit, it equally 
imparts the power to originate and legalize. 

“ But, sir, in an address on suoh an occasion 
as the present, I should trespass unpardonably 
were I to enter more minutely into constitutional 
views connected with this subject. 1 know it to’ 
be a topio of extreme interest; I know the extra¬ 
constitutional and transcendental manner in which 
it is treated to the North and East; and I know 
the heart-sickening solicitude and the impetuous 
vivacity with which its very mention is met by 
our Southern brethren. But, sir, I repeat, let us 
not be alarmed; let us keep our faith untarnish¬ 
ed ; let us firmly and fearlessly stand by the Con¬ 
stitution, in its pure purpose and its fundamental 
spiris ; and the gloomy cloud, whence disaster has 
been predicted, will gradually dissipate, as mist 
touched by the morning sun.” 

There are allusions in this extract which force 
upon us the conviction that the position of Mr. 
Dallas is essentially and extremely pro-slavery. 
Men are driven to great absurdities in generali¬ 
zation, when they would maintain a policy really 
indefensible. Note the general principle on 
wMch Mr. Dallas would ground Ms position: 
Congress has no constitutional power “ to mould, 
modify, change, establish, prohibit, actually or pros¬ 
pectively, the domestic relations of any portion of the 
American People Let us grant that this is true 
in relation to those portions of the American Peo¬ 
ple, grouped in States. But there are portions of 
them residing in Territories, under the exolusive 
jurisdiction of Congress. Take a case, just to 
test the principle, so boldly stated without any 
qualification. Minesota is organized into a Terri¬ 
tory. The people there frame their “ domestio 
relations” on the old Roman model. The wife 
and cMldren are recognised as the absolute prop¬ 
erty of the husband and father, in whom is vested 
the right, not only over their liberties, but their 
lives, tie may sell them, use them as slaves, or 
inflict the punishment of death. The Territo¬ 
rial Legislature refuses to interfere. The victims 
of these diabolical “domestio relations” appeal 
by memorial to Congress. Congress is expressly 
authorized by the Constitution to make “all need¬ 
ful rules and regulations for the government” of 
the Territory, and these wrongs, thus brought to 
its notice, are in violation of all the guaranties of 
personal rights provided by the Constitution. 
But, says Mr. Dallas, “ ‘ Congress has no power 
to mould, modify, change, establish, or prohibit, 
actually or prospectively, the domestio relations 
of any portion of the American People ’—there¬ 
fore, you miserable victims of cruelty in Minesota 
can look for no redress here I” The absurdity 
of the dootrine is manifest. 

Again: While the bill for the Territorial Gov¬ 
ernment of Minesota is under consideration, cer¬ 
tain intelligence is communicated to Congress, 
that the people in that Territory are in the habit 
of seizing some of the newly-arrived emigrants 
from abroad, ignorant of our customs and lan¬ 
guage, helpless and distressed, and reducing them 
to slavery; or of making slaves of the miserable 
Indians who now and then come, begging bread. 
It is proposed at once to insert a clause in the bill 
to guard against these abuses. No! interposes 
Mr. Dallas, “ tMs is interfering prospeotively with 
the domestio relations of a portion of the Ameri¬ 
can People—and this you have no right to do, 
notwithstanding the authority conferred on yon 
‘ to make all needful regulations for the govern¬ 
ment of the Territory.’ ” To prevent slavery, or 
gross injustice, is not within the scope of “ needful 
regulations”—that is, a regulation intended to se¬ 
cure one of the most precious personal rights 
agaiust the grossest outrage, is not “ a needful reg¬ 
ulation !” Nobody supposes it possible that Con¬ 
gress would be controlled by any suoh principle, 
even though enforced by all the eloquence of a 
Vice President. 

But Mr. Dallas goes still further, and gives 
utterance to an opinion, whioh, we are sure, he 
himself will not venture to reassert, after it has 
onoe been subjected to the test of examination. 
Speaking of the clause of the Constitution whioh 
confers on Congress “power to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting, 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
'United States,” he says: 

“ This constitutional clause bears solely upon 
property, upon naked land.” 

This interpretation excludes Congress from all 
power to regulate not only domestic but all civil 
relations. If correct. Congress cannot establish the 
right of jury trial, prohibit a nobility, or a mon¬ 
archy. For, remember, the guaranty of “ a re¬ 
publican form of government” applies, in the 
Constitution, only to States. Nor could it prohibit 
Territories from forming alliances with each 
other, or coining money, or emitting bills of cred¬ 
it, or issuing letters of marque and reprisal, or 
passing laws impairing the obligation of con¬ 


tracts, or levying and collecting imposts for tbeir 
own use, or entering into an agreement with a 
foreign Power, or exercising every attribute of 
. absolute sovereignty, except where the naked land 
was concerned; because the exercise of such at¬ 
tributes is forbidden, by the Constitution, only to 
States —no such restrictions are imposed on Terri¬ 
tories —and if this constitutional clause, empow¬ 
ering Congress to “ dispose of and make all need¬ 
ful rules and regulations repeeting” them, “ bear 
solely upon property, upon naked land,” as Mr. 
Dallas asserts, then, .in all other points, except 
this single one of “ property , of naked land,” they 
enjoy the full rights of absolute sovereignty, 
being immeasurably above the States in dignity 
and power! 

To such monstrous interpretations of the Con¬ 
stitution men are driven when they would break 
down all obstacles to the growth of slavery. 

Nor is the logic of the Vice President any bet¬ 
ter than his statement of prineiples. 

“ I oannot,” he says, “ for an instant indulge the 
extravagant eonstruetion of this article, whioh 
would empower Congress to extinguish the prin¬ 
ciple of self-government, and do precisely with 
the local communities as it pleased.” 

The implication is, that a eonstruetion of the 
article wMch would enable Congress to prohibit 
slavery in a Territory, would empower it to ex¬ 
tinguish the principle of self-government, and do 
precisely with the local communities as it pleased. 
It is a groundless one. Congress may properly 
require or institute a republican form of govern¬ 
ment in a Territory, enaot that the same rules 
wMch regulate legal and judicial proceedings in 
the States, shall be in foroe in the Territory, pro¬ 
hibit lotteries or banking institutions, and yet not 
extinguish or deny the principle of self-govern¬ 
ment. On the contrary, by providing a local 
Legislature, to be elected by the people, it trains 
them to habits of self-government, befitting their 
position when they shall come to form a State of 
the Union; while the reservation of the power of 
revision and rejection, without interfering with 
this work, is absolutely necessary to the safety of 
the rights of the Union. For, while many vital 
restrictions are enforced upon the sovereignty of 
the States, none of them applies to the Territories; 
so that, unless Congress can, at its option, and 
under the constitutional safeguards against the 
abuse of its powers, really exercise legislative ju¬ 
risdiction over the Territories, they may pass 
laws, adopt institutions, utterly hostile to the 
rights of the States and the peace and safety of 
the Union. 

Mr. Dallas, pursuing the same train of illogical 
thought, remarks: “We might, one of these days, 
be shooked by an act of Congress formally estab¬ 
lishing slavery among a people who disclaimed and 
excluded it; for if this clause of the Constitution 
impart any power to prohibit, it equally imparts 
the power to originate, and legalize/” 

This is the first time we have heard it virtu¬ 
ally asserted, without any qualification, that 
the power to prohibit was necessarily associated 
with the power to originate or legalize! Nothing 
can be more utterly destitute of even a shadow of 
truth. There are many things which the legisla¬ 
tive power is competent and bound to prohibit, 
which it has no right to establish Or legalize. The 
power to prohibit theft, adultery, murder, does 
not imply a power j^> legalize any one of these 
crimes. Congress may pass a law prohibiting any 
court of the United States from requiring exces¬ 
sive bail, or imposing excessive fines, or inflicting 
unusual punishments; but it has no power to le¬ 
galize any one of these iniquities. Slavery and 
Liberty, Justice and Injustice, do not stand on 
the same level, are not entitled to equal consider¬ 
ation, in the eye of the Constitution or regards of 
Congress. Because it may prohibit an establish- 
. ment of religion, an abridgement of the freedom 
of the press, any interference with the right of 
the people to assemble peaceably, in a Territory, 
that is a remarkable logic which would therefore 
infer that it may legalize an establishment, or a 
censorship of the press, or a sedition code. But 
it is just as sound as the logic that infers, that if 
Congress can prohibit slavery, it can therefore 
originate or legalize it! 

The inherent right and duty of the legislative 
power is, to establish justice, and prohibit injustice, 
witMn its legitimate jurisdiction. The Constitu¬ 
tion, in setting forth tho establishment of justice, 
in its preamble, as one of the objects of the Union, 
simply declared this right and duty, but added no 
authority to either—for the simple reason that a 
finite recogMtion can add notMng to the obliga¬ 
tions of a law of the Infinite. The same Constitu¬ 
tion which asserts this great object, expressly 
prohibits Congress from originating or legalizing 
any injustice, within the scope of its jurisdiction— 
proMbits it, by its many guaranties of personal 
rights—for example, the guaranty of the freedom 
of speech and the press, that of the right of peti¬ 
tion, that of freedom of person, except when ta¬ 
ken away by due process of law. Is there any 
“ due process of law,” by whioh a man unoon- 
victed and unaccused of orime, and compos mentis, 
can be deprived of liberty ? 

By the fundamental conditions of legislative 
power, then, by the declarations and guaranties 
of the Constitution, Congress is not only bound 
to establish justice and freedom, but to prohibit 
injustice and slavery, within the scope of its legit¬ 
imate jurisdiction—freedom being only one form 
of doing justice, and slavery, one form of doing 
injustice. 

What application Mr. Dallas proposes to make 
of these strange doctrines, we oannot certainly 
say; but as no good policy can be promoted by 
them, and nothing but a sinister policy can re¬ 
quire the assertion of suoh principles, we fear that 
they are intended to justify the introduction and 
toleration of slavery in new territories that may 
be acquired by the United States. 

THE WESTERN CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 

The Western Christian Advocate, in a friendly 
notice of the Era, drops a remark or two which 
seem to require attention. It says: 

“ This paper has nearly completed its first year, 
and maintains its course with unabated vigor. It 
attacks slavery in all its aspects to great advan¬ 
tage, and conviction must be the result, wherever 
it is read. Its principal strength consists in re¬ 
jecting the Garrisonian theories, as well as most of 
the ultra sentiments of the Abolition party wbioh 
repudiates Garrison. In short, it turns out that 
the editor finds that the course pursued in tho 
Philanthropist formerly, and many of the points 
insisted on by most of the Abolition press, will 
never make deep and salutary impressions on so¬ 
ber-minded men.” 

Wo appreciate the friendly regards of the ven- 
erable editor of the Advocate, but he must remem¬ 
ber that he views the Anti-Slavery enterprise 
from a position very different from what he occu¬ 
pied twelve years ago. The Methodist Episcopal 
church was then one, and the Northern portion 
of it was ..opposed to the agitation of the question 
of slavery, because it disturbed the harmony of 
the church, and because its leading men, Dr. El¬ 
liott among the rest, were under the impression 
that their Southern brethren were doing all that 
could he done effectually against the evil. It was 
hardly possible for men, occupying such a posi¬ 
tion, no matter how well-meaning, to do justice to 
Abolitionists. 

Now, the Methodist Episcopal church is divid¬ 
ed on this very question of slavery, and the most 
distinguished preachers of the Northern section 
acknowledge that they were sadly mistaken as to 
the sentiment of the South. 

It is not, then, the Abolitionists who have chang¬ 
ed their principles or modes of action, but their op¬ 
ponents. Doubtless, the experience of a dozen 
years has taught Anti-Slavery men to be more 
discriminative; and, as persecution has abated, 
there is less of a defiant spirit among them. We 
have no doubt that their statements of facts are 
more precise, their arguments more convinc¬ 
ing, their appeals generally more tempered with 
Charity; but that they, as a body, have changed 
their principles, or modes of action, or abated one 
jot or tittle of their hatred of oppression, or that 
the editor of the Era has undergone any suoh 
change, cannot be shown. 

As to Mr. Garrison, in an article penned about 
tei) years ago, in the Philanthropist, we relieved 


ourselves from all responsibility for his peouliar 
theories of doctrine, or modes of aetion. He was 
never recognised as a leader, or representative of 
the Abolitionists of the West, generally. Wo 
have no controversy with him. He has his own 
way of battling for reform; we have ours. 

In relation to the “ ultra sentiments” of the 
party which repudiates Ms peouliar theories—by 
whioh we suppose is meant the Liberty party— 
we know not what they are. Some Liberty men, 
like some Democrats and Whigs, have their pe¬ 
culiarities and extravagances, but their party is 
not responsible for them. As our friend resides 
in Cincinnati, we refer Mm to the declarations of 
sentiment put forth by the State Liberty Conven¬ 
tion of Ohio They define the creed and meas¬ 
ures of the party there; and, with the definition 
thus given, we have always concurred, as nearly 
as it is possible for any individual mind to concur 
with documents emanating from an assemblage of 
many minds. Or, if a still more authoritative 
exposition of the sentiments of this party be need¬ 
ed, we refer to the recent aetion of the Buffalo 
Convention. What ultraisms does Dr. Elliott de- 
teot in that action ? 

As to the conductors of the Abolition press, our 
friend must reoolleot that they are independent 
men, each speaking his own thoughts in his own 
language. We have observed sentiments in the 
Pittsburg Christian Advocate whioh we hardly 
think would find sanction in the Western Christian 
Advocate; and we are very sure the oourse of the 
latter on the subject of slavery is not that pursu¬ 
ed by the New York Christian Advocate. But they 
are all excellent Methodist papers. Some senti¬ 
ments we broach would not bo assented to by our 
brethren of the Anti-Slavery press, and we should 
be reluctant to be held responsible for all they 
choose to say. All of us, concurring in the reso¬ 
lutions of the late Convention at Buffalo, may be 
said to be agreed in the main points of our enter¬ 
prise. 

We are pleased that Dr. Elliott approves our 
mode of discussion; but, were he better acquaint¬ 
ed with the Anti-Slavery editors, and would he 
but take into the acoount their differences of po¬ 
sition and circumstances! we have no doubt that 
he would see little of that nltraism in them whioh 
now seems to disturb him. Rather would he ac¬ 
knowledge their fidelity to Truth and Justice. 

There is every variety of reformers in the world. 
There are many classes of Anti-Slavery reformers. 
Some belong to the popular sects, and great par¬ 
ties ; some have formed new organizations; some 
have withdrawn from all. Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. From many of 
these we differ. Their philosophy, their polioy, 
their language, their spirit, may not be in accord¬ 
ance with ours; but, God forbid that we should 
set ourselves up for a model, or indulge one word 
calculated to wound any spirit, seeking with what 
energy and wisdom it has, to do good to mankind. 
Above all, should we be kind to those who dared 
to be true to their convictions in the hour that 
tried men’s souls. 

NOMINATIONS. 

Tho Democrats find as much difficulty in select¬ 
ing a Presidential standard-bearer as the Whigs. 
Meetings begin to be held in different parts of 
the country, but there is little agreement of opin¬ 
ion. Some nominate Van Buren; some, Dallas; 
a few, Buchanan; and a few, Cass. A mass meet¬ 
ing of the citizens of San Augustine and adjacent 
counties, in Texas, on the -21st .ult., “ respectfully 
and deferentially proposed the name of General 
Sam. Houston for the next Presidency, subject to 
the decision of a National Convention.” The nom¬ 
ination of this personage by a National Conven¬ 
tion would not be more strange or unexpected 
than was that of Mr. Polk by the Convention of 
1844. 

The Intelligencer quotes a remarkable passage 
from an editorial in the Washington Union, which 
appeared on the third day after its present editor 
took the helm, as follows: 

“ Ought we to entertain any doiibts of the final 
and early consummation of [annexation] this most 
desirable object? * * * * Ought, wo to 

entertain a moment’s doubt about the distinguish¬ 
ed hero of San Jacinto? Can General Houston 
forget that the best blood of Virginia flows in his 
veins ? Can he be blind to the glory of Texas, or 
to his own honor ? Can he for one moment prefer 
to be the first man in the village, to the second 
(and perhaps the first) in Rome ? But the sup¬ 
position is idle. He must see his own true interests 
in preserving the consistency of his own charac¬ 
ter, and with it the affections of the people of 
Texas, instead of seeing the popular torrent bear¬ 
ing her on to her noble destiny, in defiance of any 
opposition.” 

It was rumored lately that General Cass was 
about to issue a pronunciamento against the Wil¬ 
mot Proviso men; and it is stated that Judge 
Woodbury would not permit his name to be pre¬ 
sented by the Democratic State Convention of 
New Hampshire, because the association of Ms 
name with the passage of a resolution against sla¬ 
very-extension would impair his prospects in the 
South. 

The Taylor fever has evidently abated; but 
what effeot the visit of the old General to the 
United States- may have in produoing a relapse, 
it is impossible to say. A tour to the North, on 
business, would make a sensation rather disturb¬ 
ing to the calculations of politicians. Some 
time since, a rumor transpired, that, for the sake 
of becoming all things to all men) his friends were 
about to yoke him and ex-Governor Seward in 
one team. The General would sweep the South, 
the Governor, the North; the former, the war 
party, the latter, the peaoe men; and, withal, the 
Governor would oonoentrate the Irish and Catho- 
lio interests. We doubt the probability of any 
such conjunction. 

Scott stook seems to he rising in certain quar¬ 
ters. The warlike editor of the Courier and En¬ 
quirer (N. Y.) can be satisfied with nothing less 
than a hero. Sages were good enough in their day, 
but this is the era of gunpowder and epaulettes. 
The Courier magnifies its devotion to the sage of 
Ashland in 1832, 1836, 1840, and 1844, but the 
civic virtues of Henry Clay are now too pacific 
for his fire-eating appetite. He will have none of 
him—he will fight to the last ditch for Soott or 
Taylor, but should Henry Clay be at last chosen 
as the great captain, he will fight as one that beat- 
eth the air. 

We suppose there can be no doubt now as to 
the position of Henry Clay. His courage, like 
that of the Mexioans, seems to grow with defeat. 
His friends evidently regard his ill luck as con¬ 
stituting a good olaim to the Presidency. The 
oftener he fails, the greater is the injustice' done 
him, the weightier the debt of gratitude the Peo¬ 
ple owe Mm, the stronger his claim to that posi¬ 
tion. The very flattering attempts of some well- 
meaning Whigs to consign him, with his own 
oonsent, to an honorable retirement, have all failed, 
and the ory is, “ Onoe more into the breach, dear 
friends, onoe more!” What may be the intention 
of Mr. Clay cannot be certainly known. - Possi¬ 
bly, he may simply ohoose to show his power over 
Ms own party, to let it be seen that the nomina¬ 
tion is in his power, so that he may retire grace¬ 
fully from the stage at the last moment, resigning 
the crown to another, whomsoever he will. 

If Massachusetts were the Union, Mr. Webster 
would not only be nominated, but elected to the 
Presidency. As it is, his ease is hopeless. He 
and Mr. Calhoun can sympathize with each other. 
South Carolina and Massachusetts are too strong¬ 
ly distinguished from the rest of the Union toffur- 
nish its Presidents. 

The enthusiasm for Mr. Corwin was not sus¬ 
tained ; and we presume his friends in the West 
would be quite willing to throw his interest in 
the scale of Judge McLean, who has great strength 
in the Western States, and with moderate, stable 
citizens in all parts of the Repnblio, but whose 
lack of partisan zeal repels all those noisy, brawl¬ 
ing, obtrusive politicians, who speculate in poli¬ 
ties and Presidential aspirants, as dishonest adven¬ 
turers do in lands and breadstuffs—for the sake 
of ungodly gain. 

The New York Herald regards New York as 
the centre of the American world, and New York 
daily editors the masters of its politics. He in¬ 
forms us that the Courier and Enquirer on one side, 


and the Tribune on the other, have got evcrytMng 
nicely arranged for their country cousins in the 
thirty States of tho Republic. The Tribune has 
fixed upon Clay and Seward as the President and 
Vice President of the American People, the Cou¬ 
rier, upon General Scott and somebody else. May 
be so, and may be not. Perhaps the Whig party 
may like to do a little of their own thinking and 
choosing. 

The New York correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercuury says, “ Calhoun, Scott, Taylor, Clay, are 
discussed. One of them mill be. President .” And he 
adds: 

“ John C. Calhoun, on whom the Demoeratio 
party must concentrate, now stands in a position 
of meeting with his just reward. All feel that his 
policy towards Mexico must be adopted. This 
State has been lost to the Democratic party 
through a few Wilmot. Proviso traitors. This 
trick oannot be made available ; and the 1 North¬ 
ern man with Southern principles,’ and his friends, 
can no longer play their double game.” 

Meantime, the Liberty Party is the only party 
which has defined its position, selected its candi¬ 
date, eschewed compromise, harmonized its forces, 
and is’ prepared to vote with a distinct, intelligi¬ 
ble purpose. “ Conscience Whigs” and “ Barn¬ 
burner-Democrats,” to use phrases more precise 
than elegant, can hardly do better than unite upon 
John P. Hale and Leicester King. We are 
opposed to monopolies, even of candidates, and the 
parties just mentioned may take the candidates as 
their own, if they please, without once acknow¬ 
ledging their obligation to us. 


COLLEGES, ETC'. 


We have been lately favored with the annual 
catalogues of several moi® Colleges. 

Bowdoin College and Medical School of Maine.— 
The corps of Professors is very largo, numbering 
about twenty—some, among the most distinguish¬ 
ed in the country. Leonard Woods, jun., D. D., 
is the President; T. C. Upham, D. D., Professor 
of Mental Philosophy and Ethics; Wm. Smyth, 
M. A., Professor of Mathematics, &c. 

The summary is as follows: 

Medical students - - . . gt 

Senior sophisters - - - 36 

Junior do, - 24 

Sophomores - - - - 34 

Freshmen .... 29_123 


Total - 204 

Princeton Theological Seminary, 1847-’4S.—The 
Faculty consists of Archibald Alexander, D. D. 
Professor of Pastoral and Polemic Theology; 
Samuel Miller, D. D, L. L. D., Professor of Ec¬ 
clesiastical History and Church Government; 
Charles Hodge, D. D., Professor of Exegetical 
and Didactic Theology; Joseph Addison Alex¬ 
ander, D. D., Professor of Oriental and Biblical 
Literature; W. Henry Green, A. M., Assistant 
Teacher of the Hebrew Language. 

The summary shows— 

Resident Licentiates - - _ 6 

First class.44 

Second olass.57 

Third olass.. 


Total - - - ‘ - 149 

Ohio Wesleyan University, 1847-’48. Delaware, 
Ohio .—The Rev. Edward Thompson, D. D., Pres¬ 
ident and Professor of Moral Science and Belles 
Lettres; Rev. Frederick Merriok, A. M., Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Soience; Rev. Herman Johnson, 
A. M., Professor of Ancient Languages and Lit¬ 
erature ; Rev. Lorenzo McCabe, A. M., Professor 
of Mathematics and Civil Engineering; William 
G. Williams, A. M., Principal of the Preparatory 
Department; Edward C. Merriok, A. B., Teacher 
of French, and Assistant in the Preparatory De¬ 
partment; John W. Heistand, Teacher of Vocal 
Musio. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Resident Graduate 1 

Seniors ------ g 

Juniors ------ 8 

Sophomores.9 

Freshmen.12 1 

Irregulars - - - 1 - - - 15 

Preparatory Department, senior section 21 

Preparatory Department, junior section 46 

English Department 58 

Total - - - - 172 


NEWSPAPER CHANGES, ETC. 

S. S. L’Hommedieu, for a long time the princi¬ 
pal proprietor of the Cincinnati Gazette , has re¬ 
tired from the publishing business. In his card 
to his old patrons, he states some interesting facts 
about the press in Cincinnati: 

“ It is now twenty-seven years since, as news¬ 
boy, he first made their acquaintance. Six years 
of close application, as an apprentice, gave him 
favor with his employers, and induced them to 
take him into partnership at the age of twenty-one. 
Twenty-one years have since rolled round, aud 
he now asks of the patrons of the Gazette an hon¬ 
orable discharge. 

“ Previous to the summer of 1827, there was no 
daily paper published here, excepting a small 
sheet, which was issued, for a few mouths, by S. 
S. Brooks. I11 that year, Ephraim Morgan, after 
canvassing the city, procured but 125 firms and 
individuals that could be induced to subscribe for 
a paper which was to cost $8 per annum. So haz¬ 
ardous was the undertaking considered by his 
co-partners, that, to try the experiment for one 
year, he had individually to pledge himself to 
James Lodge to bear any loss that might follow 
the change from a semi-weekly to a daily gazette. 
The result of that one year agreeably disappoint¬ 
ed us—inasmuch as there was a clear profit and 
a considerable accession of patrons. 

“ At this period, and for a long while previous, 
the Gazette was in favor with the leading men at 
Washington, and was the recipient of the patron¬ 
age of the General Government; the election of 
General Jackson caused the removal from the 
paper of all such favor, and those immediately 
conoerned for a time feared the result would be 
disastrous. But a more energetic effort at home 
to render the paper useful, and to make it inde¬ 
pendent, demonstrated that a reliance for support 
on our own oitizens was far preferable to any fa¬ 
vor to be received from those having public pat¬ 
ronage to bestow.” 

Mr. L’Hommedieu is one of the most correct, 
enterprising, and gentlemanly business men whom 
it has been our good fortune to meet with. 

The Gazette is now owned by Judge Wright, 
Brownlow Fisher, and Crafts Wright, the first- 
named gentleman being prinoipal editor, and W. 
D. Gallagher, to whose labors that paper has been 
indebted for its rich commercial intelligence, the 
associate. 

Liberty Star, is the title of a new Liberty 
weeky, just commenced at Jamestown, Chautauque 
county, New York, under the editorial conduct of 
H. A. Smith. It supports the nomination of Hale 
and King, and, from the character of the first 
number, we have no doubt it will prove a most 
efficient advocate of the Anti-Slavery cause. 

The Clarion of Freedom, whose editor, M. 
R. Hull, was mobbed at Cambridge, Ohio, is now 
issued at New Concord. Its editor has abated 
notMng of his spirit. He says the paper has suc¬ 
ceeded beyond his most sanguine expectations. 

The Liberty Press, of Utioa, New York, an¬ 
nounces a new arrangenent, by wMch the strong 
pens of H. B. Stanton, who now is the prinoipal 
writer for the Emancipator, and E. W. Stewart, 
of Buffalo, who has furnished the Era with many 
valuable letters from that place, are to be secured 
for its aolumns, “ either as regular, weekly con¬ 
tributors, or editorial helps, for the coming year.” 

The Liberty Herald, of Philadelphia, has 
reached the middle of its first year, and the editor. 
Dr. Elder, who has Ms own way of saying things, 
thus announces the fact: 

“ The Herald has reached its twelfth number, 
and arrived at the middle of its first year. 1 Would 
it were worthier’ and-more widely distributed, 
but its short-comings and short-goings too, are 
all our own fault, of oourse. If more people wanted 
it, or thought they wanted it, they would take it, 
and, judging by those who do get it, some of them 
would pay for.it, and the rest would at least read 
it, and so we would be doing something that we 
aim at, though we got but little in return. We 
propose that our subscribers pay down the cash 
due us by the contract, and then we promise to 
make the remaining numbers of the year just aa 
muoh better than the past as we are able. All our 
subscribers mean well, and about one in every 
seven has done as well as he meant; hut the other 











six have forgotten or postponed, or have not found 
it convenient, or something of that Bort, for 'which 
we are very sorry, and will soon be suffering, un¬ 
less we hear from them. If our readers don’t pay 
for the paper, somebody else must, and the delin¬ 
quents will feel queer when they oome to know 
how their debts are paid for them. Enough said 
between gentlemen on that subject.” 


Id" Suppose the unknown correspondent who 
launches a bolt from the “ workshop ” at the head 
of the “Slavery Propagandists” of the countryi 
send next a fraternal greeting to those noble spirits 
at the South who are beginning to yearn for the 
regeneration of their “ Father Land.”— Ed. Era■ 
For the National Era. 

LINKS FROM THE WORKSHOP. 

Light up the watchfires on the towers of freedom, 

Rouse ye the slumbering millions, bid them wake! 

A crisis hastens—sacred rights arc perilled— 

Our all’s at stake. 

Speak ! in the earnestness of strong entreaty, 

Speak! till your voice arrest the people’s ear, 

Speak 1 in a tone so loud for .holy freedom 


From every hill an 


! and let the farthest West 


On a degraded, poor wi 


‘K°e\ 


On your dilapidated halls and 
' 'rumbled and wasted by the 
' or«Mcpm 


Nor freeman’s axe rings through your gloomy forests, 
No hum of busy labor greets your ears. 

Hark Desolation shrouds the laud which bondmen 
Have wot with tears. 
Curs’d be the system, with its whips and fetters, 
That scoffs at .toil and tramples upon mind, 

Leaving our country, in the race of nations. 

Now, by the lovo our fathers here for freedom, 

By all the memories of the honored dead, 

By tike free spirit in the bosoms cherished, 


Then blow a trumpet blast fo: 


And brand each false and craven-hearted traitor 
Upon bis brow. 

One of the Mechanics. 

Tkoy, New York, November 9, 1847. 

Wo take pleasure in introducing to, our readers 
a piece of poetry written some years ago by the 
late Hon. K. II. Wilde, a distinguished politician 
of Georgia, who, after years of absence in Europe, 
where he distinguished himself by authorship, 
died of the late prevailing epidemic in New Or¬ 
leans. At the time of his death, Mr. Wilde was 
the Professor of Law in the lately re-organized 
University of Louisiana .—An exchange. 

STANZAS. ‘ 

My life is like the summer rose, 

That opens to the morning sky-, 

But ere the shades of evening dose, 

Is scatter'd on the ground to die; 

Yet, on that rose’s humble bed, 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 

As if Heaven wet t snob waste to see— 

But. none will shed a tear for me. 

M|Ure hi like the autumn leaf, 

Its hold is frail, its stay is brieff ^' 


K; 


Soon ok the 

The track 
Yet, as if grieviu„ .. 
All vestige of the ini 
On that lone shore 1 


tail the leafless tree 
shall breathe a sigh for i 
print that feet 


ill vanish from the sa 


PATERNAL ADVICE. 

The Washington Union bestows the following 
paternal advice upon the Presidential aspirants of 
itB party, who may be tempted in the ensuing 
Congress to place self before their country. It is 
too good to be lost. The low estimate made of 
the office, and the high estimate of the youth of 
the candidates for it, will of course have great 
weight in inducing patience on the part of these 
youthful gentlomen: 

“We express ourselves freely, but respectfully, 
when we say that men must noro look to their 
country, and not to themselves; or, rather, that 
they should only study their own interests by 
promoting those of their country. If any absurd 
or insane ambition to get into the White House— 
the most responsible, the most heavy, but least en¬ 
viable post in the world, fuller of cares than it is 
of honors—should prompt any Democrat to neg¬ 
lect his duty, to descend to little cabals and in¬ 
trigues, to indulge in mischievous jealousy to¬ 
wards others, or idly to suspect them of opposing 
his own pretensions, he ought to see that this is 
not the way to gratify his own wishes. Demo¬ 
crats must seo all this so plainly, that they will 
disappoint the calculations of the Whigs. Those 
who may he infatuated enough to sigh for the 
highest office in the Republic are yet young 
enough to wait the will of the People. They may 
he gratified, if they deserve it. If they cannot 
win the honor now, they may succeed hereafter. 
By their disinterestedness, they will secure the 
gratitude of the People now, and perhaps their 
suffrages hereafter. Thus personal interest may 
harmonize with the most exalted publio spirit.” 

Thus, the coolest and steadiest calculator of his 
“ personal interest” will stand, contest, the most 
exalted patriot. 

The closing paragraph of the artiole whence 
this extract is taken, almost tempts one to think 
that it emanated directly from the White House, 
so kindly authoritative is its tone: 

f For ourselves, (if our course is worth one r 
ment’s consideration.) we beg leave to say that 
shall commence the”labors of an arduous sessi. 
with the strongest disposition to promote the good 
of the country—to keep our great party united— 
to heal, not to widen, any little breach among 
them—and to saorifioe any ‘private grief/ of 
whioh men who do not know us may please to s'" 
peet us, on the altar of the Democratic party,” 


At the great Anti-War Meeting recently held 
in Louisville, Kentuoky, the Clay Whigs, aooord- 
ing to the Democrat , oarried the day against the 
Taylor men, by adopting all of Henry Clay’i 
olutions but the first. Judge Nicholas, the rep¬ 
resentative of the Taylor interest, and the Pres¬ 
ident of the meeting, presented one resolution, 
however, whioh was passed nrn. con., as follows: 


dent to prosecute the war for purposes of foreign 
guest greatly beyond what a decided majority of the 
nation requires, then it will be within the indisput¬ 
able constitutional prerogative of the House, as it 
will be also its bounden duty, to refuse supplies 
for such mode of prosecuting the war, even though 
the Senate should sustain his views; and that any 
attempt of the President to disregard the national 
will, so ascertained and expressed, will be in vio¬ 
lation of his duty to the true spirit of.the Consti¬ 
tution, and in subversion of an all-essential con¬ 
servative principle of free republican govern¬ 
ment.” 

Admirably precise! “A decided majority!” 
How much is that ? Three-fourths, two-thirds, 
three-fifths, or six-tenths? And then, how 
it to be ascertained? “ Greatly beyond!” How 
much is that ? Something between the whole and 
none. This is precisely what Mr. Polk is aim¬ 
ing at. 

UNNECESSARY. 

“ Think of a newspaper in Kentucky, uttering 
such truths and breathingsuch a spirit, and obv¬ 
iated extensively not only in that State, but ... 
Virginia, Maryland, Tennessee, and other slave¬ 
holding States !—a newspaper, too, that stands 
alone, independent of all associations that might 
limit its influence, or pervert it to other purposes. 
In this respect, it has greatly the advantage of 
the Washington Era ?— Vermont Chronicle. 

With the exception of the four journals which 
represent Mr. Garrison’s policy in relation t 
slavery question, the Vermont Chronicle, a paper 
which has been somewhat noted for its hostility 
to the Anti-Slavery movement in the free States, 
is the only paper whioh has attempted to play off 
the Examiner against the Era. To save 
journals unnecessary trouble, we may as well in¬ 
form them, that there is no kind of antagonism 
between the Examiner and Era —that their edit- 
tors are old friends, and understand eaoh other 
perfectly—that, in consultation on the subject, 
most strongly approved of the determination of 
the editor of the Examiner in his peculiar oiroum- 


stances to keep himself independent af all associa¬ 
tions, that the position of the Era is on6 of choice, 
not necessity —and that, though we are proud to 
identify ourselves with Liberty men, in their advo- 
oacy of right principles and measures, we have yet 
to learn, that any “ association ” has endeavored 
“to limit” onr “influence,”'or “pervert it to 
other purposes.” An independent man, we take 
it, will be as independent in association, as out of 
it; and, if he decline eonneetion with any, it will 
be from apprehension, not ot danger to his freedom, 
but injury, owing to certain circumstances, to his 
efficient^/. 

Weperoieve that our friend of'the Examiner is 
urgently insisting upon the policy of forming a 
i of the friends of Freedom in Kentucky, 
and rejoice that he thinks the time has come for 
such a movement. We hope the Chronicle will 
lose its good opinion of the Examiner when it 
shall be connected with such an association. 

LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 184S. 

We are pleased to learn from Mr. Harned, the 
publisher of this interesting and excellent annual, 
that the first edition is disposed of, and that orders 
still coming in, sufficient to warrant the pub¬ 
lication of another edition. The supply sent to 
parts of the country, however, has been 
very light; and it is earnestly hoped that our 
friends throughout the land will see to it, before 
the winter sets in, that at least a few dozens are 
obtained for sale or distribution in every town 
and village in the free States. Mr. H. will 
promptly execute all orders sent to him, (see his 
advertisement in another column,) either for a 
thousand or a single copy. But for the conveni¬ 
ence of those who may want but a small number, 
he has requested us to say that Almanacs may be 
purchased of the following persons : 

Austin Willey, Hallowell, Maine; 

A. Walker, Bangor, Maine ; 

J. Poland, Montpelier, Vermont; 

S. W. Greene, Albany, New York; 

J. P. Jewett & Co., Boston, Massachusetts; 

Bela Marsh, Boston, Massachusetts; 

Charles Whipple, Newburyport, Massachusetts; 

Myers & Wynkoop, Syracuse, New York; 

S. M. Booth, New Haven, Connecticut; 

Dr.F. J. Lemoyne, Washington,Pennsylvania: 

William F. Clark, Mercer, Pennsylvania; 

James Elliott, Meadville, Pennsylvania; 

James Moorhead, Indiana, Pennsylvania; 

James M. Fitch, Oberlin, Ohio; 

Levi Coffin, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

F. D. Parish, Sandusky City, Ohio ; 

Rev. Owen Lovejoy, Princeton, Illinois. * 


TERRIBLE ACCIDENTS. 

A few days since, the telegraph brought intel¬ 
ligence of two disasters on the Ohio river, attend¬ 
ed with great destruction of life. The first was, 
the bursting of the boilers of the steamboat Caro¬ 
line, from Pittsburg, near Shawneetown, Illinois, 
by which one passenger was instantly killed, and 
four of the hands badly scalded, one of whom soon 
died. 

The boilers, it is added, were defective. 

About the same time, the steamboats Talisman 
and Tempest came in collision on the Upper 
Mississippi, about ten miles below Cape Girar¬ 
deau, by which the former was so much injured 
that she sank immediately, in deep water, carry¬ 
ing down with her not fewer than 100 passen¬ 
gers ! The few passengers who were rescued lost 
everything, escaping only in their night clothes. 

Carelessness, or something worse, in both these 
oases, was the cause of this destruction of human 
life. 

A few days after these disasters, a still more 
frightful one takes place on Lake Michigan, by 
which two hundred lives, according to one account, 
or one hundred and seventy-six, according to an¬ 
other, were destroyed. Last Sunday morning 
week, the steamboat propeller Phoenix, bound up 
the lakeB, was discovered to be on fire, when with¬ 
in nineteen miles of Sheboygan. The fire broke 
out under the deck, and, a strong wind prevail¬ 
ing, sproad rapidly. More than two hundred pas¬ 
sengers were aboard, of whom one hundred and 
fifty were German emigrants. A panic seized the 
whole multitude, so that no judicious efforts were 
made to arrest the fire. Only thirty of the pas¬ 
sengers escaped; the rest perished in the flames, 
or were drowned! 

We do not wonder that foreigners are shocked 
at the disregard of human life, everywhere pre¬ 
vailing in this country. We have no doubt that 
in this case, as in the two first mentioned, a 
wretched, criminal carelessness was at the bottom 
of the misohief. 


Wo copy the following strange talk about sla¬ 
very from a Southern exohange. It speaks for 
itself: 

“Slavery and Pauperism. —The National as¬ 
serts that Mr. Jacob Barker expressed himself in 
these words, in his speech at the Commercial Ex¬ 
change : ‘ Slavery was the greatest curse ever in¬ 
flicted upon the South.’ We know the opinions 
of Mr. Barker on the subject of slavery—that 
they are those of every man of sense in the South 
and elsewhere, and consequently are not at all 
like those ascribed to him by the National. Mr. 
Barker may have said that slavery is a curse, 
and so it is; and the Southern people would soon 
get rid of it if they could do so without creating 
evils a thousand times worse—evils which would 
be utterly destructive both to the white and to the 
negro.”— N. 0. Courier. 

“We must express our regret that we Bhould 
have misinterpreted the Courier , in saying that it 
endorsed Mr. Barker’s nomination. As that pa¬ 
per denies the soft impeachment, Mr. Barker is 
left unendorsed altogether by the press, and, we 
‘-•■it, will be unendorsed on Monday by the 
pie. 


people 


the Courier admitted too much, in its 
defence of Mr. Barker’s remark, that slavery is 
the greatest curse ever inflicted on the South? 
What course will the ‘Barnburners’ pursue in 
New York, when they read -in convention that 
the New Orleans Courier admits that slavery is 
a ourse? Certainly the Wilmot Proviso men 
receive ‘ aid and comfort’ by this admission, for 
they are trying to avert 1 a curse.’ Verily, polit¬ 
ical excitement makes men mad.”— N. 0. National. 

“ No sensible man will deny that slavery, in all 
its forms, is a curse; and the farther we advance 
in civilization, the greater the curse. And so it 
is with Northern free labor and English pauper¬ 
ism. The pauperism of England, however, is a 
greater curse, at the present moment, than our 
Southern slave system.”— N. 0. Courier. 

And it then proceeds to quote a lamentable sto¬ 
ry from the London Times. Very good—when 
the advocates of slavery are compelled to resort to 
such comparisons to show that the “curse” is not 
quite so grievous as it might be, they must be 
pretty hard run for argument. 

SLAVERY IN CALIFORNIA. 

“ By the kindness of a gentleman who crossed 
the plains with Commodore Stockton, we are plac¬ 
ed in possession of letters and papers from Cali¬ 
fornia. The ‘ Californian,’ of the 26th June,.con¬ 
tains a strong article against the introduction of 
slavery into that territory. The editor says that 
the population are one hundred to one against it, 
and that the warmest advocates, after a residence 
of one year, become the strongest opponents to 
slave labor. He counsels the emigrants against 
bringing their slaves, and states that several who 
have done so, have been glad to get clear of them 
on any terms. The strongest reason he urges 
against the introduction of blacks is the following: 

“In California we have an immense population 
of Indians, who were born on the soil, and have 
neither the disposition nor the means of living any¬ 
where else; and they are willing and capable of 
being good servants and laborers. They can work 
much cheaper than an American colored man, and 
can live at one-fourth the expense.” 

St. Louis Reveille. 

We learn from this two important facts, the 
strongest possible in favor of the Wilmot Proviso 
first, that planters are already carrying their 
slaves into California; secondly, that one hundred 
to one of the people are dead against the introduc¬ 
tion of slavery. Here, then, we see at once the 
necessity and the reasonableness of inhibiting sla¬ 
very in that country. 


TELESRArn.—The North American, of Phila¬ 
delphia, last Friday evening received a telegraphic 
despatch from Vincennes, Indiana, a distance of I 
000 miles. 


ANOTHER VOICE FROM VIRGINIA. 

The Parkersburg (Va.) Gazette, commenting up- 
l Dr. Ruffner’s address, (noticed oh our 
page,) says: 

“So far as we have read, the Doctor handles his 
mbject with masterly ability; forcibly sustaining 
the proposition with which he sets out, and mar¬ 
shalling facts in such array as must convince every 
candid mind. Aiming to convince the ‘people 
of West Virginia’ only, the author says but little 
in reference to emancipation in the East. The 
scheme might there be problematical —here there is 
naught to militate against its feasibility. Consti¬ 
tuting but a small portion of our population now, 
only fifty years, according to his address, would 
be requisite to banish slavery from all Virginia, 
west of the Blue Ridge. That this would be 1 a 
consummation devoutly to he wished,’ is shown by 
the deleterious effects of slavery upon the popula¬ 
tion and productive industry of States, Common 
Schools, Popular Education, &c. The whole mat¬ 
ter is most cogently enforced upon the attention 
of readers, and must command their reflection. 

“ This demonstration, taken in connection with 
the late address of Mr. Bruce, of Mecklenburg— 
also a slaveholder—clearly proves that the masters 
of Virginia are themselves awakening to the im¬ 
policy of slavery, and are anxious to avert its 
pernicious tendencies, if not to throw it off alto¬ 
gether.” 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

The hard-handed mechanic of Troy, N. Y., who 
sends ns the spirited lines inserted in another col¬ 
umn, adds a postscript so good humored that it 
ought to disarm even the wrath of South Carolina. 

We hope,” he says, “ that the South Carolinians 
will give us notice when they intend to commence 
operations on our commerce. Gtuery—Would it 
not be well for them, as soon as they begin the 
work of redress, to set a submarine watch to pro¬ 
tect Charleston Harbor; else, them are Yankees, 
will be tapping it by an underground canal, and, 
ere they are aware, all their craft will be chasing 
a propeller off to Yankeedom, with all the cotton 
bales and rice bags in tow? We would earnest¬ 
ly recommend to the Carolinians the frequent use 
of shower-baths. We manufacture them here, 
and will gladly fill any orders they may send.” 
Deacon Asa Smith, one of the Buckeyes, sent 
i, some time ago, his portrait of a true Liberty 
an, in which some of the features are hit off so 
happily, we must let our readers have a glimpse at 

“ John Henry! s requested, 


‘ Materials required,’ 

To make a true Liberty Man. 

“ The question involved 
Is quite easily solved: 

It requires, right affections of mind; 

Equal Rights, and good will to mankind. 

Can’t be bought or bribed; 

He’ll not swear that he’ll never a-row wiser: 
He’f " 

Cannot llv 
He’s no bigot,: 

“Oppression he’ll hate, 

Both in Church and in State; 

He’s no heartless, dead-faith orthodo: 

He’s seeking for light 
To do good; lie’ll vote right— 

Can’t do up his thi nk ing by proxy. 

« O! blow high or blow low, 

’Gainst Oppression he’ll go, 

Tho’ his name with time-servers he h 


10 drunkard/no 


His 


For he’s so 


What he 


right and true 
lubber.” 

We have a shot in our looker from another 
Buckeye. He terms his effort a “jingle,” and 
thus heralds it: 

I hud a stumbling old Pegasus in 1844, which 
I rode through the Presidential campaign, taking 
my place with the rank and file of the Liberty 
army, and doing what execution I could against 
the common foe. I never thought very much of 
the animal. Plis disposition was good enough, 
and his courage and spirit quite equal to his 
wishes, hut I always rather distrusted his bot- 

We must say that we like the preface better 
than the poem, hut there are two stanzas of it 
just in Beason: 

“We tell our servants plainly, 

At Washington convened, 

Their further efforts mainly 

And i/they disobey onr will, 

Their place with better men we’ll fill; 

Their services no longer 
The People will require. 

“ ‘ Sapientis satis verbwml 

M. C.’s, perhaps, ( interdum ) 

It may apply to yon. 

Onr warning take, a peace to make— 


Our friend of the Cincinnati Herald, who was at 
the Buffalo Convention, was quite carried away 
with Gerrit Smith. The following portrait is 

One who has never seen Gerrit Smith cannot 
estimate the power he would wield over an intel¬ 
ligent and thoughtful assembly. And one who 
has seen him in the attitude of speech needs no 
other index to the character of his mind. He is 
tall of stature, of large proportions, a round and 
robust frame, and as straight as the pride and 
oourage 'of conscious rectitude can make him. 
His head is large and well developed, showing, 
perhaps, more remarkable signs of moral than in¬ 
tellectual greatness, but speaking a natural lan¬ 
guage of power and goodness, which cannot be 
misinterpreted. His eye and his voice are both 
remarkable, and bespeak, in the steady brilliancy 
of the one, and the rich, smooth, deep tones of the 
other, that earnest enthusiasm of benevolence, that 
honest love of the truth, whioh, together, have 
made him one of the best, sincerest, and most 
consistent of men. His manner is graceful, dig¬ 
nified, and impressive; his enunciation deliberate 
and distinct; the whole style of his oratory grave 
and lofty—impassioned, but thoroughly solid and 
direct. He has but little humor, and less wit, 
and is fitted, least of all, to play the rhetorical 
monkey, for the amusement of a crowd. He oan 
make no appeal, except to the higher and more 
earnest sentiments of human nature. Neither 
does he encompass the oitidel of your conviotions 
by the regular approaches of a logical siege. You 
are borne unresistingly off, upon the broad bosom 
of a’deep stream of pathos, the natural overflow¬ 
ings of the living and inexhaustible fountains of 
hiSj own soul. Everything about him bears wit¬ 
ness to the large and generous sympathies of his 
nature.” 

A correspondent, writing to us on business, re¬ 
fers to this estimable man in a more laconic style. 
In Dorchester, (Mass.,) in an old burying-ground, 
he says, is a tombstone some 200 years old, erected 
in memory of deacon David Auricular, and the epi¬ 
taph closes with the following distich, whioh, he 
thinks, might apply to Gerrit Smith in many: 
spects: 

“ Here lies the body of Deaeon David Auricular, 

Who in the ways of God walked perpendicular!” 

By the way, the oddity of this epitaph reminds 
us of one or two we lately noticed, in an English 
paper, copied from Browne’s poems. Here they 

“ Here lieth in sooth 
Honest John Tooth, 

Whom Death on a day 
From us drew away.” 

Another, upon a Mr. Button— 

“ Here lieth one, Heaven rest his sonl, 

Whose grave is but a button-bole.” 

This has been printed before. 

But enough this time of odds and ends. We 
have some more in onr pigeon-hole for another 
time. 

SURGICAL OPERATION. 

A startling statement was lately published in 
the Columbus (O.) papers, the substance of which 
was, that Dr. Thompson had removed a diseased 
liver from a patient, who continued to do well!! 
The diseased organ, it was said, weighed 29% 
pounds. Dr. Thompson, we notice, publishes a 
card in the Ohio Statesman, giving a credible ac¬ 
count of the matter: 

“ Dear Sir : The statement having been made, 
through the medium of your paper, that I had, in 
the presence of and aided by several professional 
gentlemen, removed a diseased liver from Mrs. 
Hugh P. Lytle, of Etna, it is due to myself and 
the profession to say, that a post mortem examina¬ 
tion, twelve days subsequently to the operation, 
disclosed the fact, that it was not the liver. The 
morbid mass removed was an ovarian tumor, 
which had occupied the greatly increased con¬ 
cavity of the diaphragm, carrying the liver be¬ 
fore it, as well as every other possible part of the 
abdominal cavity. 

“ It is my purpose to make a minute and detail¬ 
ed report of this important and most interesting 
ease, through the medium of one of our medical 
periodicals. Therefore I will at this time only 


say, thnt. the liver was below the medium size, a 
large portion of its convex surface adherent to the 
diaphragm. 

* The thin edge of the liver, whioh in its nat¬ 
ural position extends below the ribs, had been 
forced several inches above the margin of the 
diaphragm by the upward development of the 
tumor. 

“ This encroachment of the diaphragm upon 
the space appointed to the lungs accounted for 
the great difficulty of breathing, and threatened 
suffocation, which existed previous to the opera¬ 
tion Very truly, your obedient servant, 

“ R. Thompson.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that scientific gen¬ 
tlemen should have mistaken an ovarian tumor 
for the liver! 

VICE PRESIDENCY. 

A Northern paper having suggested Ex-Gov¬ 
ernor Seward as a suitable candidate for the-Vice 
Presidency, on the ticket to be nominated by the 
Whig National Convention, the Baltimore Pa¬ 
triot and Richmond Whig remark, that if N ewYork 
is to supply the man for that place, Mr. Fillmore 
would be far more acceptable in the South. The 
correspondence of Mr. Seward with the Governor 
of Virginia, on the subject of fugitives from justice, 
is not forgotten. 

LATER FROM MEXICO. 

Dates from the Brazos to the 9th have reached 
New Orleans. 

The fever had slightly increased at Matamoros 
and the Brazos. 

There was a rumor at the former place that 
General Taylor, on his way thither, had been at¬ 
tacked by the Mexicans; and that General Ca¬ 
nales had died near Ceralvo. 

“ A paper printed at Guadalajara, dated the 
5th ultimo, gives the particulars of the destruction 
of an entire city (Ocotlan) in the State of Atlisco, 
by an earthquake, on the 3d ultimo. The city, 
a very considerable one, was entirely destroyed— 
not a house left standing, and nearly the whole 
population buried in the ruins. The extent of 
the disaster was not known at the time the arti¬ 
cle was written, but the scene presented is de¬ 
scribed as awlui. The earthquake was not con¬ 
fined to this one city ; its effects were felt over a 
considerable extent of the surrounding country, 
and caused serious injury to several monasteries 
and small villages.” 

A bearer of despatches for General Taylor, 
from Washington, had passed in great haste 
through Matamoros. 

“ Captain Adams, who has just returned from 
a trip in the vicinity of San Fernando, where he 
has been for several days, accompanied by a sin¬ 
gle Mexican, states that he was treated through¬ 
out with the utmost hospitality. The people, he 
says, expressed to him freely their conviction that 
further resistance was useless, aye, were madness. 
Their great desire seemed to bo either to have a 
separate Union of States—a Northern Confed¬ 
eracy—or that Tamaulipas should form a State of 
our Union.” 

LATER STILL FROM MEXICO. 

The Baltimore Sun, certainly one of the most 
enterprising newspapers in the country, an¬ 
nounces that it has established a daily line of 
what it styles its “ Overland Pony Express,” with 
New Orleans. Its edition for Monday morning 
contained news brought from that place in six 
days. Dates two days later had been received 
from Vera Cruz, and the substance of the intelli¬ 
gence is as follows: 

A letter from Queretaro, dated 25th October, 
announced the assembling of the Congress amid 
great excitement. The party in power is in fa¬ 
vor of peace, but its movements are hampered by 
the jealousies of intriguing aspirants for the 
Presidency. 

The first business would be the election of a 
President, there being four candidates—Pena y 
Pena, the leader of the Peace party; Paredes, of 
the Monarchical;- Almonte, of the War men; and 
Herrera, of the remainder of the military. 

A rumor was afloat, that a party of stock-jobbers 
in the city of Mexico was in favor of forming 
Mexico into two great States, and annexing them 
to the American Union. A leading Mexican 
journal at the capital was advocating annexation. 

The Area Iris states that, acoording to authen¬ 
tic reports, 31,000 Mexican troops are in the 
field, at different points, the principal part under 
the command of Bustamente. 

General Patterson was at the National Bridge 
on the 4th, with his train, five thousand troops, 
and his march had been unmolested. 

Padre Jarauta had made overtures of peace, on 
behalf of his guerillas. The General told him, 
if he would lay down his arms, and retire as a 
peaceable man to Yera Cruz, nobody would dis¬ 
turb him—but that it was his intention to hang 
every man of the guerillas whom ho caught in 

Goods forwarded from Yera Cruz to the inte¬ 
rior, via Orizaba, were no longer Bubject to the 
imposition of onerous duties—and this was regard¬ 
ed as an indication that the guerilla parties were 
becoming scarce. 

The following, we suppose, must he taken with 
some abatement: 

“Yera Cruz and all the country for twenty 
miles around were getting wonderfully American¬ 
ized, and industry, liberality, and good common 
sense, were driving bigotry, boasting, vanity, and 
laziness, out of the minds of the people. The im¬ 
provement in their condition was daily becoming 
more apparent, and more social intercourse and 
good feeling were evinced towards the Ameri¬ 
cans. Business was improving, good order was 
observed, the city was more healthy, and there 
seemed to be no desire on the part of the popula¬ 
tion to return to the military tyranny whioh had 
long been exercised over them. 

“ Col. Dominguez’s Mexican spy company left 
Vera Cruz on the 7 th instant, with despatches 
for Gen. Scott, from the Government. They are 
fully Americanized, and go in for the annexation 
of the whole country to the United States. They 
are better soldiers than any Mexicans before met 
with, and Gen. Scott has the most implicit confi¬ 
dence in them. They expeoted to reaoh the capi¬ 
tal in seven or eight days, and no doubt great 
efforts will be made by the guerillas to intercept 
and capture them and their despatches. But they 
know their fate if captured, and are determined 
to fight to the death rather than surrender.” 

The propeller Edith stopped at the Brazos. 
General Taylor was to leave Monterey on 
8th. The fever was subsiding at Matamoros. 
There was a rumor that San Luis, Zacatecas, 
Durango, &c., had declared in favor of the mo¬ 
narchical project of Paredes, and that the Mexi¬ 
cans at Matamoros and in the surrounding coun¬ 
try were greatly scandalized thereat, so much so 
that they would prefer annexation to the United 
States. _ 

LATER FROM SANTA FE. 

Insurrection at Chihuahua—Battle Expected .—W e 
learn by a despatch from Louiiville, in the Phila¬ 
delphia Ledger, that, by the arrival of traders 
from Santa Fe, later dates from that quarter have 
been received. Another insurrection had taken 
place among the Mexicans at Chihuahua, and the 
American residents there forced to fly to escape 
being massacred, leaving much of their property 
behind. Colonel Easton was mustering a force 
to march against the insurgents, and a battle was 
shortly expected to take place .—Baltimore Clipper. 


LOUISIANIA. 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the 17th states 
that Bossier has chosen a Whig representative, 
and that Jackson, before set down Loco, has also 
chosen a Whig, making the House 51 Whig to 
Loco, conceding the two to come in. The Sen¬ 
te stands 15 of each party, with 1 to come in 
and 1 (Natchitoches) to be elected. Conceding 
both these, there is a Whig majority of two on 
joint ballot, securing a Whig U. S. Senator in 
place of Hon. Henry Johnson, whose term expires 
March, 1849. Not bad for Louisiana. 

The Baltimore Sun (Loco) of yesterday says, 
that the Whigs have carried the Legislature 
by a majority of two certain on joint ballot, and 
perhaps four.— N. Y. Tribune. 


HON. JOHN BELL. 

Mr. Bell, formerly a Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, afterwards a 
member of General Harrison’s Cabinet, has been 
chosen United States Senator from Tennessee. 


CONTRADICTED. 

The Balize Observer, according to theNew York 
Commercial Advertiser, denies that Central Amer- 
has any intention of taking part in the con¬ 
test of Mexico with this Government. Honduras 
the only State which threatened, but it will 
3r carry its declaration into effect. 

LOUISIANA ELECTION, 
seems that the Whigs will have a majority 
of two on joint ballot in the Legislature of Lou- 

Homse. Senate. 

Whigs 51 15 

Democrats 47 17 

Whig majority on joint ballot, 2. 

WISCONSIN. 

The election of delegates to a Convention to 
form a Constitution for Wisconsin, is to take 
place the present month, and the Convention 
will meet next month, the object being to prepare 
a Constitution for the action of Congress at its 
first session. 


ford,) is 85,091 less than in 1844, and 41,340 less 
than in 1S46. 

A remarkable feature in these returns is, that 
in eleven towns in St. Lawrence county, whioh in 
1844 gave Mr. Wright 2,584 votes, only 38 votes 
were given to the candidate of his party at the 
late election ! 

When we consider the great political excite¬ 
ment in New York, in connection with the fact 
that notwithstanding its tendency to bring out 
the Whig voters of the State, their vote was less 
by fifty-six thousand than in 1844, by twenty-four 
thousand than in 1846, it must be obvious that 
there is some grave cause for dissatisfaction in 
theWhig party. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERI ES. 

The Montreal Herald contains the following let- 
r, announcing certain important results of an 
exploring expedition on the northern shores of 
America. 

“ York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, 

September 20,1847. 

Sir : I have now the honor to acquaint yon 
that the expedition whioh left Churohill under 
my command on the 5th July, 1846, for the pur¬ 
pose of completing the survey of the northern 
shores of America, reached this place in safety on 
the 6 th instant. 

“ Having already written you by way of Red 
river, and enclosed an outline of my discoveries, 
shall merely mention here that I reached Re¬ 
pulse bay on the 25th July, last year, and imme¬ 
diately had a boat taken across land and through 
lakes to the sea west of Melville peninsula. The 
here was too closely packed for us to make 
any progress, so that I determined on returning 
to Repulse bay*and making preparations for win¬ 
tering. A stone house was built, measuring 20 
feet by 14, and covered with oilcloths as a roof. 
There being no wood, some moss and a sort of 
heather were collected for fuel; and 162 deer 
were shot before November was ended, when all 
these animals had passed southwards. Our house 
was frequently cold enough, the thermometer be¬ 
ing sometimes 10 or 20 degrees below zero. On 
the 5th of April I started with a party, and trac¬ 
ed the coast up to Lord Mayor’s bay of Sir John 
Ross, thus proving that veteran discoverer to be 
correct in his statements. Boothia Felix is part 
of the American continent. This journey occu¬ 
pied us until the 5th May, and we had travelled 
about five hundred and sixty geographical miles. 
I again set out with four chosen men on the 13th 
of the month, (May,) and, after undergoing much 
fatigue and suffering, and some privations, we trac¬ 
ed the west shore of Melville peninsula to within 
r eight miles of the Fury and Heela strait, 
irrived at winter quarters on the 5th June, 
all in good health and spirits, but much reduced 
in flesh. From this time until the 11th August, 
when the ice broke up, we were all busily occu¬ 
pied in procuring the means of existence and in 
making preparations for our homeward voyage. 
We took leave of our dreary home and of our 
Esquimaux acquaintances on the 12th August. 
Our progress southward was much impeded by 
contrary winds, so that we did not enter Church¬ 
ill river until the 31st. We had still eight bags 
of pemican and four hundred weight of flour on 
hand. Being detained here two days, we did not 
arrive at York Factory until late in the evening 
of the 6th September, where my sudden appear¬ 
ance somewhat surprised my friends, who had not 
expected to see me so soon. 

“ As I intend going to England by the ship, I 
shall do myself the honor of addressing you more 
fully from London. 

“ With the utmost respect, I remain, sir. your 
most obedient servant, John Rae. 

" Sir George Simpson.” 


OFFICIAL VOTE OF NEW YORK. 

The official returns of the recent election in 
the State of New York show the following re- 

For Lieut. Governor —Fish (Whig) - - 170,072 

Dayton (Democrat) 139,623 

Whig majority - - 30,449 


Whig majority - 25,337 

For Attorney General, the majority of Jordan 
over Chatfield is- 35,282 ; for State Treasurer, 
Hunt over Cnyler, 23,516 ; for State Engineer, 
Stuart over Childs, 38,059, 

The following were the aggregate votes of the 
two parties in 1844 and 1846: 

1844—Fillmore - 231,057 Wright - 241.090 
1846—Young - 198,878 Wright - 187^306 
The Whig vote of this year, taking the high¬ 
est candidate, (Fillmore,) is 56,301 less than in 
1844, and 24.122 less than in 1846. 

The Democratic vote’, taking the highest, (San- 


SPIRIT OF MONOPOLY. 

The evil complained of in the following re¬ 
marks of the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette, is the legiti¬ 
mate offspring of the spirit of monopoly, which 
never cares for the publio interest one hair’s 
breadth more than its private interest demands- 
And yet enlightened selfishness teaohes, that as low 
freights are favorable to trade, and low fares 
travel, so low oharges on the telegraph, by stimu¬ 
lating inoreased patronage, will augment profits. 

From the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette. 

“ The newspapers are telling everywhere of the 
1 wonders of the Magnetic Telegraph.’ But there 
is one ‘ wonder’ connected with that marvellous 
machine for transmitting intelligence, which is 
almost as great as any other connected with it, 
but which is not so often mentioned. W e refer to 
the ‘wonderful’ charges whioh the proprietors 
make for the use of the telegraph by the publio. 
The rates are enormously high, and, we have no 
doubt, tend to lessen its utility in the dissemina¬ 
tion of news, besides being a positive burden upon 
those who are compelled to avaii themselves of its 
facilities. The weight of the burden falls princi¬ 
pally upon the proprietors of newspapers. And 
yet no favor is shown to them in lessening the 
rates. The consequence is, that everywhere the 
expense is made as light as possible, by having the 
despatches condensed. Cheap postage and high 
telegraph rates are the order of the day I Thf 
telegraph companies, unrestrained and close mo 
nopolies, charge what they please, and fleece the 
public to a degree! We should be glad to see pub¬ 
lic opinion, or legislation, or some influence, 
brought to bear upon the managers of these tele¬ 
graphic companies, so as to force them to do jus¬ 
tice .to the publio in this particular. We speak 
very feelingly on this subject, for we know what 
telegraph news costs. 

Since our comments on the foregoing were 
penned, we have received from B. B. French, 
President of the Magnetic Telegraph Company, 
a note informing us of the passage of the following 
resolution, on the 24th ult., by the Board of Di¬ 
rectors : 

“ Resolved, That the President of this Company 
express to the Press of the oities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, the 
willingness and desire of this Board to render 
them all the facilities in their power, consistent 
with the duties they owe the company they rep¬ 
resent, and also their willingness to carry out any 
arrangement the Press of the said oities, collec¬ 
tively, may make, by which they can all receive 
the Congressional proceedings and general news 
by a single transmission.” 

Mr. French adds his “own individual expres¬ 
sion of willingness to extend to the Press all the 
courtesy and aid” in his power. 


Gale on the Lakes.— A heavy gaje has been severely beaten by his master, under suspicion of 
blowing on the upper lakes. Many vessels have being concerned in the escape of the slaves of Mr. 
been lost, and apprehensions are entertained of a s ~ 


Great Freshet. —The Richmond Republican 
contains an account of a great freshet in James 
river, the highest known since 1796. It commenc¬ 
ed on the afternoon of the 26th. Mayo’s bridge 
was swept away, a part of Richmond was laid 
under water, a great deal of property was destroy¬ 
ed, and six persons carried off came very near 
losing their lives. 


still greater loss. 

James Cannings Fuller, widely known as 
a prominent Abolitionist, and actively engaged * 
other Reform movements, died suddenly^at 1 
residence, Skaneateles, Onondaga Co., on Thui_ 
day morning last, after a painful illness of but a 
few hours’ duration. He was a man of wealth, of 
intelligence, energy, and benevolence; and his 
labors in behalf of Temperance and other Reforms 
will cause him to be long remembered and la¬ 
mented.— N. Y. Tribune. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ERA. 

COLUMBUS CORRESPONDENCE. 

Columbus, O., Nov. 23, 1847. 

My Dear Sir : I hasten to announce to you the 
result of the trial of our friend Parish in the Cir¬ 
cuit Court of the United States now sitting here. 
You are aware that he was sued by a slaveholder, 
named Driskell, to recover penalties under the 
nefarious act of 1793, for harboring fugitive slaves 
and obstructing their arrest by the agent of their 
master. 

Two men, Mitchell, the agent, and Driskell, 
the son, of the plaintiff, were the only witnesses 
examined in chief. They testified that they went 
to Parish’s house, in Sandusky, and asked him if 
a woman named Jane Garrison and her little boy 
were living with him. He answered, yes. They 
asked if they could see them, and he replied, yes, 
if she was willing. He then went in and brought 
her to the door, and the boy was brought out. 
shortly after. Both the woman and the boy at¬ 
tempted to advance towards Mitchell and Dris¬ 
kell, but each was prevented by the interposition 
of the defendant’s hand. Mitohell then told Pun¬ 
ish that the woman and the boy were slaves; that 
they had esoaped from Peter Driskell, of Mason 
county, Kentuoky, aud he had come to take them 
back. Parish asked, by what authority ? He an¬ 
swered, by authority of this power of attorney, 
putting his hand towards his pocket. Parish an¬ 
swered, that wont do: I must have Judicial au¬ 
thority. Mitchell then demanded the privilege 
of arresting the woman and boy, or, as Driskell 
stated it, he attempted to enter the gate to arrest 
them, when Parish waved, according to Mitohell, 
or pushed, acoording to Driskell, both of them in¬ 
to the house, went in himself, aud shut the door 
upon them. . 

if all this were true, you would, I think, hardly 
suppose it amounted to an offence, in this land of 
law and freedom, for which Mr. Parish could be 
subjected to pay Mr. Driskell one thousand dol¬ 
lars in the form of penalties. 

But two of the most respectable citizens of San¬ 
dusky appeared upon the stand, and the deposi¬ 
tions of four others, among whom was the President 
Judge of the Circuit, and a gentleman who was 
counsel for Mitohell upon his trial for a riot com¬ 
mitted in the arrest of other alleged fugitives, 
were read, for the defendant. All these witnesses 
oonourred in stating that Mr. Parish was sworn, 
at the request of Mitohell or his counsel, as a 
witness for Mitohell upon that trial, and was asked 
to give an account of what transpired in front of 
his house; that Parish, in answer, gave a state¬ 
ment, in which, after a slight correction, Mitohell 
fully concurred, as a true, full, and aocurate aocount 
of ail that took place; that, in this statement, thus 
agreed to, there was not a word of any demand of I 
a privilege to arrest the woman and her son; not 
a word of any refusal of permission to make such 
arrest; nothing of any attempt to enter the gate; 
nothing of any pushing, or waving, or ordering 
the servants back into the house; nothing of any 
shutting the door upon Mitohell and Driskell; 
that, on the contrary, both agreed that when Mit¬ 
ohell told Parish that the woman and her son were 
fugitives, Parish replied, he should not oppose the 
execution of the law, and wanted nothing but a 
fair trial for them; to whioh Mitchell replied, that 
he desired nothing else, and, after seeing the ser¬ 
vants, went away, without any difference between 
himself and Parish, except as to the question 
whether the trial should be had in Sandusky or 
at some other place. Another witness, a lady who 
was in Mr. Parish’s house at the time, fully cor¬ 
roborated this statement. The testimony of Mit¬ 
chell was also contradicted in other particulars. 

Upon such testimony, you will not be surprised 

learn the charge of the Court waB highly fa¬ 
vorable to the defendant; but you will, I am sure, 
be astonished by the information that the jury 
found a verdict against Mr. Parish, both on the 
charge of harboring and on that of obstruction, 
thus subjecting him to two penalties, of five hu n- 
dred noLLAHs each 1 A motion for new trial was 
immediately made by the counsel for Mr. Parish, 
and I stilt hope that a judgment on the verdict 
will not be Buffered to stain and dishonor the re¬ 
cords of the Court. 

Yery truly yours, Marcellus. 

BALTIMORE CORRESPONDENCE. 

Old Winter at hand—The peculiar enjoyments of the 

Season — Public teachings, entertainments, and 

amusements — Mrs. Wright, Mr. Lover, and Herz 

and Sivori — Dr. Filler and his church — Rumor--’ 

death of a slave from a fracture of the skull. 

Baltimore, November 29, 1847. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

The morning has opened freezing cold and 
windy, as if old Winter had made up his mind 
to take time by the forelock. Had he waited 

days longer, his movements would have taken 

me by surprise. As it is, there is a deal of 
dissatisfaction manifested by shruggings and 
grimaoes on every hand! Well, after all, he 
should be made weloome, for he brings not a few 
pleasures in his train, among whioh, the comforts 
and joys of the domestio fireside may be regarded 
as “ chiefest and best.” 

But winter is associated with enjoyments other 
than those of the class just referred to. 

His arrival is the signal for various public en¬ 
tertainments and amusements. Accordingly, our 
papers are full of announcements of lectures, 
discussions, conoerts, &o. Allow me to specify 
some of these: First of all, because most impor¬ 
tant of all, there is announced a second oourse of 
Lectures to Ladies, by Paulina a. Wright, the 
talented and deservedly esteemed teacher of Fe¬ 
male Anatomy and Physiology, which will be com¬ 
menced at Franklin Hall, this afternoon—success¬ 
fully, I sincerely hope. Then there is Samuel 
Lover, celebrated, the reading world over, as the 
author of “ Handy Andy,” who has been giving a 
series of vooal entertainments, or “ Irish Even¬ 
ings,” as he calls them, is announced for a repeti¬ 
tion, at the Lyre Buildings, this evening. But 
the “ rage ” of the music-loving folk, is the con¬ 
certs of Herz and Sivori, who are touring 
company—the one performing on the piano, the 
other on the violin. They have attracted im¬ 
mense audienoes, and produoed a sensation at 
onoe thrilling and profound. The Chinese Mu¬ 
seum has dosed here. It will open in your city, 
in a few days. 

For the benefit of your Southern readers, I 
will take a passing notice of the great olerioal 
champion of the “ peculiar institution,” Rev. Dr. 
B’uller, who removed to this city, some months 
ago. It will gratify such to be informed that he is 
still the preacher-lion here. His church is throng¬ 
ed, whenever open—nay, the eager hearers do 
not seem willing to wait for the opening of the 
doors. In passing the church, at a quarter to 6 
o’clock, the other Sunday evening, 1 found the 
vestibule, steps, and even the pavement, filled 
with impatient auditors. When the doors were 
at length thrown open, the rush for ingress was 
well-nigh perilous to the more feeble. Observing 
a counter-Btream of colored people descending the 
gallery steps, I determined to reconnoitre a little. 
My suspicions as to the cause of this counter¬ 
march, were speedily oonfirmed. The colored 
auditors were actually being turned out of their own 
gallery, for the convenience of the white people ! 
Some pious-looking colored women appeared very 
much disappointed, and were disposed to argue 
the case; but their expostulations were cut short 
by the authorities of .the church. Whether any 
of the nine slaves, composing part of the preach¬ 
er’s own cortege from South Carolina here, were 
among the exoluded ones, I know it. But I could 
not help inquiring, mentally, whether indeed the 
exhortation, “ Repent and be baptized, everyone of\ 
you,” was really, after all, designed for “ niggers,” 
for it was to witness the acknowledgement of this 
injunction, in the good old way,J(by immersion,) 
that that vast congregation rushed to the scene. 
Wonder what Rev. Mr. Davies, who made him¬ 
self so noted, sometime since, by rebukingly tak¬ 
ing a seat in the “negro pew,” of a New York 
church, would have thought, at observing, on the 
occasion under notice, that the colored people did 
not enjoy the privilege of a sent at all, in 
one of those “Sanctuaries of the Living God,” 
whioh are not unfrequently spoken of as the 
“very gates of Heaven.” Query: Will there be 
such distinctions in the “ Upper Sanctuary ?” 

While his church was being thus crammed on 
one side of the street, that of Dr. Wolfe, on the 
other, looked quite deserted. And yet the latter 
olergyman owns no slaves, and could not, it is 
probable, be induced to own one ! How long shall 
this be so ? How long will the blind continue to 
be led by the blind, into the ditches of a religion 
which puts the first principles Of the teachings of 1 
Jesus at utter defiance, and tramples the rights 
of humanity under foot ? 

You will remember that I mentioned the fact of ] 

a slave man, ia Baltimore county, having been 


Worthington, and lodged in one of the “slave 
prisons” which disgrace our oity,in common with 
your own. It is currently reported that the slave 
has died of a fracture of his skull! The right of 
property in him was in dispute, it seems, and it 
is rumored that anmn 0 f the claimants design 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 

From the Georgetown Advocate. 

Georgetown, D. C., November 30. 
Wholesale Prices Current for Country Prahtce. 

.$0.63 a $0.65 


Rye - - 

Corn, white - 
Com, yellow 
Bacon, hog rc 


Wheat .—Sales at $ 1.31) per bushel. 

From the Alexandria Gazette. 

Alexandria, November 30. 
Prices of Producefrom Wagons and Vessels. 
Maryland tobacco, $2 a $7; superfine flour, $5.62 a $5.87; 


Maryland tobacco, $2 a $7: s 


. wheat, $1.25 a $1.30; white 

— I yellow ^‘xr^e a o® 

meal, GO a65 cents; roll butter, IS a20 cents; firkin butter 

lard foments’ P ° rk) ® 6,2 ° * ® 6 ’ 50 * new ba00 “> ® la50 » « u i 

uirSfesg? is “ Mve; stooka 

$1.30 a $1.35. 

From the Richmond Whig. 

Richmond, (Va.,) November 29. 
Tobacco .—Little ooming to market; demand limited; sales 
at $2 a $7 50 and highor. ’ 

Hour .—Held at $6; sales limited. 

Wheat.—-White, $ 2 . 21 ); best red, $1.15. Best quality in- 
fenor kinds are dull, the competition being limited, at 80 

Corn .—Held at 65 cents. New, very little coming in. 

PUJBIeISHKR’S notice. 

IS”As this paper is not sent to any new sub¬ 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the 1 reception 
of it will bo a sufficient receipt. 

Received for a Benevolent Purpose, known 
to THE Donators.— From W. B. Jarvis, $5; G. 
W. Ells, $18; S. Lewis, $5; Jaoob Heaton, $5; 
T. MoCague, $5; R. Taggart, $5; G. D. Cleve¬ 
land, $25 ; Dr. Jewett, $10; S. P. Chase, $5 ; A. 
Wilson, $5; R. Hanna, $5; D. Grosvenor, $7. 

The circular has been sent to thirty persons, 
Twelve, thus far, have generously responded. 
We shall send to others. 


u English, thirty-th ■ 



O. W. ALBEg, Preceptor. 


D ANTISfRY.—Dr. Leach, Surgeon aud Mechanical 
tist, North Charles street, opposite St. Raul’s chi 
i-toif,.,.,—, .*„Dental operations. 


mg leech under its influence,5U cents; or without this, 25 

3.—Persons who have lost all their upper teeth may 
i set of front six to eight made by Dr. L. so as to be 


L, Designin' and Engraver, No. 8 Evtaw 


Drawing Bchool .—Instruction gi 


UDLitT JOHNS TON, Draper and Tailor, Fayette st.x 
■ first door east of Howard street, Baltimore, respectfully 
informs bis friends and the pnblio that he has on hand a ee- 
' assortment of Cloths, Uassimeres, and Vestings, which 

_it'reasonabte S^atakiK" riS do« “ & 

best style for those who prefer finding their own cloth. All 

.** establishment warranted to give satisfae- 

April 22-Iy 


. —id Counsellor _ 

of Main, between Third_ 

... irefully attended to. 


Fourth 


JOHN JOLJLif FE, A 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. C 

Refer to Thomas H. Mint*, a.a -~~A 0t7 , daw 

T. Kirby, Esq., Blaohly Sc Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin¬ 
cinnati: Hon. J. W. Friee, Hon. J. J. McDowell,Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. VV. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esq., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrenee- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway. Columbus,Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
Kentucky; tien. ft.Collins,Mayaville, Kentucky. 


C HAltLES FHiJLUFS, Bellhanger, Locksmith, ami Smith 
in General, may be found at the old stand, No. 113 
JtrQnt street, opposite the Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 


April 20.—tf 


Fainting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
auu oaiumore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. Hu 
”espectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 


Window Shades, 


3,"of the'latee 


style, frem^Uo $24 


). LBLANl) MOORE. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRESSION¬ 
AL GLOBE AND APPENDIX. 

issue this Prospectus to apprize the Publi 


multiply and issue the m 


behberaiity 
eyond the ordinary 


jribers, we hope to make a good return for 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the 


he body $ 
i brought 


Faithful and durable reports oi 


Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
uarks oi approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
jermaneut contract voted to continue the work, we shall not 

^ ""impart. The 


due fulfilment of the engagement oi _ 

easion will task to the utmost the best efforts of those 
>ted with .the undertaking. It will be distinguished by 


diBcussions^of extraordinary interest and results of abiding 
””' 1 furnish subjects^of profound: 


cabinet and in the field, w_ _ „ 

quiry and consideration. The terms o. 
to be made of conquests, the consequences to 
all that has been done, as atfeoting parties in hub country, 
and especially as bearing on the approaching Presidential 
election, will open up novel and powerfully operating discus- 
‘ Washington during the 


as pregn 


it of good or evil to this co 


_as those of 

s of her early energy. 


hereafter transpire before the close of^h^approanhing *Bea- 
fion of Congress, in New Mexioo, California, in the capital of 
Mexioo, aud the provinces still dependent on it, will come un- 
.ler the consideration of the next Congress. Its debates will 
contain the history of the war, audits action determine its 
results, whether they be decided by arms or diplomacy. And 
er is developed concerning this vast and interesting 
on the fioor of Congress or in the Executive messages 
found reoorded in the Congressional Globe and Ap* 

>f the daily prooeed- 
printed on superfine 
type, (.brevier and nonpareil,) 

i_ a_ _ 8 i xfceeu ro _y a ] q Uar t 0 


peudii 


Co7igressional Globe is: 

—of the two Houses of Congj 
double royal paper, with small 
in quarto form, each number containi 
pages. The speeches of the members, ^ 
condensed—the full report of the prepared speeches being re¬ 
served for the Appendix. All resolutions, motions, arid other 
proceedings, are given in the form of the Journals., with the 
yeas and nays on every important question. 

K very member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he shail 
think it incorrect. 

8 h S t’alxom P a°ii tS ' ft ^ alf 

written out or wised by ttamselves.’^ir^priuted’i^the 
be Oougressipual Glpbe, aud usually makes 


TO ek-MM of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appeu- 
iixj ^“kinder of a session there is usually 

The next session will be unusually interesting; thereftre?wa 
lalonlate that the Congressional Globe and Appendix, togeth- 
ir, wilUnalo; near 3,0(1) large quarto pages, printed in small 

o both at the eud of a session. 

We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 


a few surplus copies of tl 


original subscription price—$1 a copy, 
copies of the Appendix for that session. 

For one copy of the Congressional Globe - 
For one copy of the Appendix 
For six oopies of either, or part of both - 
Proprietors of newspapers who copy this p 
the Jst day of December, and seDd us one eoj 

copy of the Congressional Globe and Appei 


Congressional^ Globe 
Weliavenos&'plus 


n writing for them, unless tbe'money accompanies the order. 
Subscriptions should be here by the 13th December, at tar- 


Wasfcington, Ootpber 4/ IW. 








THE NATIONAL ERA. 


SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 

AT THE MASS MEETING IN LEXINGTON, KEN 

TUCK V, ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1847. 

After the organization of the mooting, Mr. 
Clay rose and addressed it substantially as fol¬ 
lows : 

Lathes and Gentlemen : The day is dark and 
gloomy, unsettled and uncertain, line the condi¬ 
tion, of our country, in regard to the unnatural 
war with Mexico. The public mind is agitated 
and anxious, and is filled with serious apprehen¬ 
sions ns to its indefinite continuance, and espe¬ 
cially as to the consequences which its termina¬ 
tion may bring forth, menacing the harmony, if 
’not the existence, of our Union. 

It is under these circumstances, I present my¬ 
self before you. No ordinary occasion would 
have drawn me from the retirement in which I 
live; but, whilst a single pulsation of the human 
heart remains, it should, if necessary, be dedicat¬ 
ed to the service of one’s country. And 1 have 
hoped that, although 1 am a private and humble 
oitizen, an expression of the views and opinions 1 
entertain might form some little addition to the 
general stock of information, and afford a small as¬ 
sistance in delivering our country from the perils 
and dangers which surround it. 

I have corao here with no purpose to attempt to 
make a fine speech, or any ambitious oratorical 
display. 1 have brought with me no rhetorical 
bouquets to throw into this assemblage. In the cir¬ 
cle of the year, autumn has come, and the season 
of flowers has passed away. In the progress of 
yours, my spring time has gone by, and 1, too, am 
in the autumn of life, and feel the frost of age. 
My desire and aim are to address you, earnestly, 
calmly, seriously, and plainly, upon the grave and 
momentous subjects which have brought us to¬ 
gether. And I am most solicitous that not a soli¬ 
tary word may fall from me, offensive to any party 
or person in the whole extent of the Union. 

War, pestilence, and famine, by the common 
consent of mankind, are the three greatest calami¬ 
ties which can befal our speoies; and war, as the 
most direful, justly stands foremost and in front. 
Pestilence and famine, no doubt for wise, al¬ 
though inscrutable purposes, are inflictions of 
Providence, to which it is our duty, therefore, to 
bow with obedience, humble submission, and re¬ 
signation. Their duration is not long, and their 
ravages are limited. They bring, indeed, great 
affliction whilst they last, but society soon recov¬ 
ers from their effects. War is the voluntary 
work of our own hands, and whatever reproaches 
it may deserve should be directed to ourselves. 
When it breaks out, its duration is indefinite and 
unknown—its vicissitudes are hidden from our 
view. In the sacrifice of human life, and in the 
waste of human treasure, in its losses and' in its 
burdens, it, affects both belligerent nations; and 
its sad effects of mangled bodies, of death, and of 
desolation, endure long after its thunders are 
hushed in peace. War unhinges sooiety, disturbs 
its. peaceful and regular industry, and scatters 
poisonous seeds of disease and immorality, which 
continue to germinate and diffuse their baneful 
influence long after it has ceased. Dazzling by 
its glitter, pomp, and pageantry, it begets a spirit 
of wild adventure and romantic enterprise, and 
often disqualifies those who embark in it, after 
their return from the bloody fields of battle, from 
engaging in the industrious and peaceful voca¬ 
tions of life. 

We are informed by a statement, which is ap¬ 
parently correct, that the number of our country¬ 
men slain in this lamentable Mexican war, al¬ 
though it has yet been of only eighteen months 
existence, is equal to one-half of the whole of the 
American loss during the seven years war of the 
Revolution! And 1 venture to assert that the 
expenditure of treasure which it has occasioned, 
when it shall come to be fairly ascertained and 
footed up, will be found to be more than half of 
the pecuniary oost of the war of our Independ¬ 
ence. And this is the condition of the party whose 
arms have been everywhere and constantly vic¬ 
torious ! 

How did we unhappily get involved in this 
war ? It was predicted as the consequence of the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. If we 
had not Texas, we should have no war. The peo¬ 
ple were told, that if that event happened, war 
would ensue. They were told that the war be¬ 
tween Texas and Mexico hud not been terminat¬ 
ed by a treaty of peace; that Mexico still claimed 
Texas as a revolted province; and thatyif we re¬ 
ceived Texas in our Union, we took along with 
her the war existing between her and Mexico. 
And the Minister of Mexico formally announced 
to the Government at Washington, that his nation 
would consider the annexation of Texas to the 
United States as producing a state of war. But 
' all this was denied by the partisans of annexation. 
Thoy insisted we should have no war, aud even 
imputed to those who foretold it sinister motives 
for thoir groundless prediction. 

But, notwithstanding a state of virtual war ne¬ 
cessarily rosulted from the fact of annexation of 
one of the belligerents to the United States, actu¬ 
al hostilities ntiglit have been probably avorted 
by prudence, moderation, and wise statesmanship. 
If General Taylor had been permitted to remain, 
where his own good sense prompted him to be¬ 
lieve he ought to remain, at the point of Corpus 
Christi; and if a negotiation had been opened 
with Mexico, in a true spirit of amity and concili¬ 
ation, war possibly might have been prevented. 
But, instead of this pacific and moderate course, 
whilst Mr. Slidell was bending his way to Mexi¬ 
co, with his diplomatic credentials, General Tay¬ 
lor was ordered to transport his cannon, and to 
plant them, in a warlike attitude, opposite to Mat- 
amoros, on the east bank of the Rio Bravo, with¬ 
in the very disputed territory, the adjustment of 
which was to be the object of Mr. Slidell’s mis¬ 
sion. What else could have transpired but a con- 
. flietofarms? 

ThuB the war commenced, and the President, 
after having produced it, appealed to Congress. 
A hill was proposed to raise 50,000 volunteers, 
and, in order to commit all who should vote for it, 
a preamble was inserted, falsely attributing the 
commencement of the war to the act of Mexico. 
1 have no doubt of the patriotic motives of those 
who, after struggling to divest the hill of that 
flagrant error, found themselves Constrained to 
vote for it. But 1 must say, that no earthly cou • 
sideration would have ever tempted or provoked 
me to vote for a bill with a palpable falsehood 
stamped on its face. Almost idolizing truth, as 1 
do, I never, never could have voted lor that bill. 

The exceptionable conduct of the Federal par¬ 
ty during the last British war has exerted an in¬ 
fluence in the prosecution of the present war, and 
prevented a just discrimination between the two 
wars. That was a war of National defence, re¬ 
quired for the vindication of the National rights 
and honor, and demanded by the indignant voioc 
of the People. President Madison himself, 1 
know, at first reluotantly, and with great doubt 
and hesitation, brought himself to the conviction 
that it ought to bo deolared. A leading, and per¬ 
haps -the most influential member of his Cabinet, 
(Mr. Gallatin,) was, up to the time of its declara¬ 
tion opposed to it. But nothing oould withstand 
the irresistible force of publio sentiment. It was a 
just war, and its great object, as announced at 
the time, was “ Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights,” 
against the intolerable and oppressive acts of Brit¬ 
ish power on the ocean. The justioe of the war, 
far from being denied or controverted, was ad¬ 
mitted by the Federal party, which only ques¬ 
tioned it on considerations of policy. Being de¬ 
liberately and constitutionally deolared, it was, 1 
think, their duty to have given to it their hearty 
co-operation. But the mass of them did not. They 
continued to oppose and thwart it, to discourage 
loans and enlistments, to deny the power of the 
General Government to march the militia beyond 
our limits, and to bold a Hartford Convention, 
Which, whatever were its real objects, bore the as¬ 
pect of seeking a dissolution of the Union itself. 
They lost, and justly lost, the public confidence. 
But has not an apprehension of a similar fate, in a 
state of a case widely different, repressed a fear¬ 
less expression of their real sentiments in some of 
our publio men ? 

How totally variant is the present war? This 
is no war of defence, but one unnecessary and of 
offensive aggression. 11 is Mexico that is defend¬ 
ing her firesides, her castles, and her altars; not 
we. And how different, also, is the conduct of the 
Whig party of the present'day from that of the 
major part of the Federal party during the war 
of 1812 ! Fax from interposing any obstacles to 
the prosecution o'f the war, if the Whigs in office 
are reproacliable at all. it is for having lent too 
ready a facility to it, without careful examination 
into the objects of tho war. And, out of office, 
who have rushed to tho prosecution of the war 
with more ardor and alacrity than the Whigs? 
Whose hearts have bled more freely than those 
of the Whigs ? Who have more occasion to mourn 
the loss of sons, husbands, brothers, fathers, than 
Whig parents, Whig wives, and Whig brothers, 
in this deadly and unprofitable strife? 

But the havoc of war is in progress, and the no 
less deplorable havoc of an inhospitable and pes¬ 
tilential climate. Without indulging in an un¬ 
necessary retrospect and useless reproaches on the 
past, all hearts and heads should unite in tho pa¬ 
triotic endeavor to bring it to a satisfactory close. 
Is there no way that this can be, done ? Mast we 
blindly continue tbe conflict, without any visible 
object, or any prospect of a definite termination? 
This is the important subject upon which T de¬ 
sire to oonsnlt. and to commune with yon. Who, 
in this free Government, is to decide upon the ob¬ 
jects of a war, at its commencement, or at any 
time during its existence ? Does the power be¬ 
long to the Nation, in tho oolloctive wisdom of 
the Nation in Congress assembled, or is it vested 
solely in a single functionary of the Government ? 

A declaration of war is the highest and most 


ed from the pages of history that it had been of¬ 
ten and greatly abused. It had seen that war had 
often been commenced upon the most trifling pre¬ 
texts ; that it had been frequently waged-to estab¬ 
lish or exclude a dynasty ; to snatch a crown from 
the head of one potentate, and place it upon the 
head of another; that it had often been prosecut¬ 
ed to promote alien and other interests than those 
of the nation whose chief had proclaimed it, as in 
the ease of English wars for Hanoverian inter¬ 
ests ; and, in short, that such a vast and tremen¬ 
dous power ought not to be confined to the perilous 
exercise of one single man. The Convention, there¬ 
fore, resolved to guard the war-making power 
against those great abuses, of which, in the hands 
of a monarch, it was so susceptible. And the se¬ 
curity against those abuses, whieh its wisdom de¬ 
vised, was to vest the war-making power in the 
Congress of the United States, being the immedi¬ 
ate representatives of the people and the States. 
So apprehensive and jealous was the Convention 
of its abuse in any other hands, that it interdicted 
the exercise of the power tp any State in the 
Union, without the consent of Congress. Con¬ 
gress, then, in our system of government, is the 
sole depository of that tremendous power. 

The Constitution provides that Congress shall 
have the power to declare war, and grant letters 
of marque and reprisal, to make rules concern¬ 
ing captures on land and water, to raise and sup¬ 
port armies, to provide and maintain a navy, and 
to make rules for the government of the land and 
naval forces. Thus we perceive that the princi¬ 
pal power, in regard to war, with all its auxiliary 
attendants, is granted to Congress. Whenever 
called upon to determine upon the solemn ques¬ 
tion of peace or war, Congress must consider and 
deliberate and decide upon the motives, objects, 
and causes of tho war. And, if a war be com¬ 
menced without any previous declaration of its 
objects, as in the case of the existing war with 
Mexico, Congress must necessarily possess the 
authority, at any time, to declare for what purposes 
it shall be further prosecuted. If we suppose 
Congress does not possess the controlling author¬ 
ity attributed to it; if it be contended that a war 
having been onee commenced, the President of 
the United States may direct it to the accom¬ 
plishment of any objects lie pleases, without con¬ 
sulting and without any regard to the will of Con¬ 
gress, the Convention will have utterly failed in 
guarding tho nation against the abuses and ambi¬ 
tion of a single individual. Either Congress or 
the President must have the right of determining 
upon the objects for which a war shall be prose¬ 
cuted. There is no other alternative, if the 
President possesses it, and may prosecute it for ob¬ 
jects against the will of Congress, where is the 
diff erence between our free Government and that 
of any other nation which may be governed by an 
absolute Czar, Emperor, or King? 

Congress may omit, as it has omitted in the 
present war, to proclaim the objects for which it 
was commenced or has been since prosecuted; 
and in oases of such omission, the President, be¬ 
ing charged with the employment and direction 
of the national force, is necessarily left to his own 
judgment to deoide upon the objects, to tbe attain¬ 
ment of which that force shall he applied. But, 
whenever Congress shall think proper to deolare. 
by some authentic act, for what purposes a war 
shall bo commenced or continued, it is the duty of 
the President to apply the national force to the 
attainment of those purposes. In tho instance of 
the last war with Great Britain, the act of Con¬ 
gress by which it was declared was preceded by a 
message of President Madison, enumerating the 
wrongs and injuries of which we complained 
against Great Britain. That message, therefore, 
and without it the well-known objects of the war, 
which was a war purely of defence, rendered it 
necessary that Congress should particularize, in 
the act, the specific objects for whieh it was pro¬ 
claimed. The whole world knew that it was a 
war waged for Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights. 

It may be urged that the President and Senate 
possess the treaty-making power, without, any ex¬ 
press limitation as to its exercise; that the natu¬ 
ral and ordinary termination of a war is by a 
treaty of peace; and, therefore, that tbe Presi¬ 
dent and Senate must possess the power to deoide 
what stipulations and conditions shall enter into 
such a treaty. But it is not more true that the 
President and Senate possess the treaty-making 
power, without limitation, than that Congress 
possesses the war-making power, without restric¬ 
tion. These two powers, then, ought to be so in¬ 
terpreted as to reconcile the one with the other; 
and, in expounding the Constitution, we ought to 
keep constantly in view the nature and structure 
of our free G overnment, and especially the great 
object of the Convention in taking the war-mak¬ 
ing" power out of the hands of a single man, and 
placing it in tho safer custody of the representa¬ 
tives of the whole nation. The desirable recon¬ 
ciliation between the two powers is effected by at¬ 
tributing to Congress tbe right to declare what 
shall he the objects of a war, and to tbe President 
the duty of endeavoring to obtain those objects by 
tho direction of the national force and by diplo- 

l am broaching no new and speculative theory. 
The statute book of the United States is full of 
examples of prior declarations by Congress of the 
objects to be attained by negotiations with foreign 
Powers, and the archives of the Executive de¬ 
partment furnish abundant evidence of the ac¬ 
complishment of those objects, or the attempt to 
accomplish them, by subsequent negotiation. Pri¬ 
or to the declaration of the last war against Great 
Britain, in all the restrictive measures which Con¬ 
gress adopted against the two great belligerent 
Powers of Europe, clauses were inserted in the 
several acts establishing them, tendering to both 
or either of the belligerents the abolition of those 
restrictions if they would repeal their hostile 
Berlin and Milan Decrees and Orders in Council, 
operating against our commerce and navigation. 
And these acts of Congress were invariably com¬ 
municated, through the Executive, by diplomatic 
notes, to France and Great Britain, as the basis 
upon which it was proposed to restore friendly 
intercourse with them. So, after the termination 
of the war, various acts of Congress were passed, 
from time to time, offering to foreign Powers the 
principle of reciprocity in the commerce and navi¬ 
gation of the United States with them. Out of 
these acts have sprung a olass, and a large class, 
of treaties, (four or five of which were negotiated 
whilst I was in the Department of State,) com¬ 
monly called reciprocity treaties, concluded un¬ 
der all the Presidents, from Mr. Madison to Mr. 
Van Buren, inclusive. And, with regard to com¬ 
mercial treaties, negotiated with the sanction of 
prior acta of Congress, where they contained 
either appropriations or were in conflict with un¬ 
repealed statutes, it has been ever held as the Re¬ 
publican doctrine, from Mr. Jay’s treaty down to 
tho present time, that the passage of aots of Con¬ 
gress was necessary to secure the execution of 
those treaties. If in the matter of foreign com¬ 
merce, in respect to which the power vested in 
Congress to regulate it and the treaty-making 
power may be regarded as concurrent. Congress 
can previously deoide the objects to which nego¬ 
tiation shall be applied, how much stronger is the 
ease of war, the power to deolare which is confid¬ 
ed exclusively to Congress ? 

I conclude, therefore, Mr. President and fel¬ 
low-citizens, with entire confidence, that Congress 
has the right, either at the beginning or during 
the prosecution of any war, to decide the objeots 
aud purposes for which it was proclaimed, or for 
which it ought to be continued. And I think it 
is the duty of Congress, by some deliberate and 
authentic act, to declare for what objeots the pres¬ 
ent war shall be longer prosecuted. 1 suppose the 
President would not hesitate to regulate his con¬ 
duct by the pronounoed will of Congress, aud to 
employ tho force and the diplomatic power of the 
nation to execute that will. But if the President 
should decline or refuse to do so, and, in contempt 
of the supreme authority of Congress, should per¬ 
severe in waging the war for other objects than 
those proclaimed by Congress, then it would be 
the imperative duty of that body to vindicate its 
authority by tbe most stringent and effectual and 
appropriate measures. And if, on the contrary, 
the enemy should refuse to conclude a treaty con¬ 
taining stipulations securing the objects designat¬ 
ed by Congress, it would become the duty of the 
whole Government to prosecute the war with all 
the national energy, until those objects wore at¬ 
tained by a treaty or peace. There can be no in¬ 
superable difficulty in Congress making such an 
authoritative declaration. Let it resolve, simply, 
that the war shall, or shall not, be a wa,r of con¬ 
quest ; and, if a war of conquest, what is to be 
conquered. Should a resolution pass disclaiming 
the design of conquest, peace would follow in less 
than sixty days, if the President would conform 
to his constitutional duty. 

Hero, fellow-citizens, I might pause, having 
indicated a mode by which the nation, through 
its accredited and legitimate representatives in 
Congress, can announce for what purposes and 
Objects this war shall bo longer prosecuted, and 
can thus let the whole people of the United 
States know for what end their blood is to be fur¬ 
ther shed, and their treasure further expended, 
instead o'f the knowledge of it being looked up 
and concealed in the bosom of one man. We 
should no longer perceive the objects of the war 
varying, from time to time, according to the 
changing opinions of the Chief Magistrate charg¬ 
ed with its prosecution. But I do not think it 
right to stop hero. It is the privilege of the peo¬ 
ple in their primitive assemblies, and of every 
private man, however humble, to express an opin¬ 
ion in regard to the purposes for which the war 
Bhould he continued; and such an expression will 
receive just so much consideration and conse¬ 
quence aB it is entitled to, and no more. 

Shall this war be prosecuted for tbe purpose of 
conquering and annexing Mexico, in all its bound¬ 
less extent, to tb« United States ? 


I will not attribute to tbe President of the 
United States any such design; but I confess 1 
have been shocked and alarmed by manifestations 
of it in various quarters. Of all the dangers 
and misfortunes which oould befall this nation, I 
should regard that of its becoming a warlike and 
conquering Power the most direful and fatal. His¬ 
tory tells the mournful tale of conquering nations 
and conquerors. The three most celebrated 
conquerors, in the civilized world, were Alex¬ 
ander, Ctesar, and Napoleon. The first, after 
overrunning a large portion of Asia, and sighing 
and lamenting that there were no more worlds to 
subdue, met a premature and ignoble death. His 
lieutenants quarrelled and warred with each 
other, as to the spoils of his victories, and finally 
lost them all. Cmsar, after conquering Gaul, re¬ 
turned with his triumphant legions to Rome, 
passed the Rubicon, won the battle of Pharsalia, 
trampled upon the liberties of his country, and 
expired by the patriot hand of Brutus. But 
Rome ceased to be free. War and conquest bad 
■vated and corrupted tbe masses. The spirit 
rue liberty was extinguished, and a long line 
of Emperors succeeded, some of whom, were the 
' execrable monsters that ever existed in hu- 

.form. And that most extraordinary man, 

perhaps, in all history, after subjugating all con¬ 
tinental Europe, occupying almost all its capitals, 
seriously threatening, according to Mr, Thiers, 
proud Albion itself, and decking the brows of va¬ 
rious members of his family with crowns torn 
from the heads of other mouarchs, lived to be¬ 
hold his own dear France itself in the possession 
of his enemies, and was made himself a wretched 
captive, and, far removed from country, family, 
and friends, breathed his last on tho distant and 
inhospitable rock of St. Helena. The Alps and 
the Rhine had been claimed as the natural boun¬ 
daries of France, but even these could not be se¬ 
cured in the treaties to which she was reduced to 
submit. Do you believe that tbe people of Mace- 
don or Greece, of Rome or of France, were ben¬ 
efited, individually or collectively, by the tri¬ 
umphs of their great captains? Their sad lot 
was immense sacrifice of life, heavy and intolera¬ 
ble burdens, and the ultimate loss of liberty it¬ 
self. 

That the power of the United States is com¬ 
petent lo tho conquest of Mexico is quite proba¬ 
ble. But it could not be achieved without fright¬ 
ful carnage, dreadful sacrifices of human life, and 
tho creation of an onerous national debt; nor 
oould it be completely effected, in all probability, 
until after the lapse of many years. It would be 
necessary to occupy all its strongholds, to disarm 
its inhabitants, and to keep them in constant fear 
and subjection. To-consummate the work, l pre¬ 
sume that standing armies, not less than a hun¬ 
dred thousand men, would be necessary, to be 
kept perhaps always in tbe bosom of their coun¬ 
try. These standing armies, revelling in a for¬ 
eign land, and accustomed to trample upon the 
liberties of a foreign people, at some distant day, 
might be fit and ready instruments, under the 
lead of some daring and unprincipled chieftain, to 
return to their country and prostrate the public 
liberty. 

Supposing tbe conquest to be once made, what 
is to be done with it? Is it to be governed, like 
Roman Provinces, by Proconsuls ? Would it be 
compatible with the genius, character, and safety 
of our free institutions, to keep such a great 
country as Mexico, with a population of not less 
than nine millions, in a state of constant military 
subjection ? 

Shall it be annexed to the United States? 
Does any considerate man believe it possible that 
two such immense countries, with territories of 
nearly equal extent, with populations so incon- 1 
gruous, so different in race, in language, in reli¬ 
gion, and in laws, oould he blended together in 
one harmonious mass, and happily governed by 
one common authority ? Murmurs, discontent, in¬ 
surrections, rebellion, would inevitably ensue, 
until the incompatible parts would be broken 
asunder, and possibly, in the frightful struggle, 
our present glorious Union itself would be dis¬ 
severed or dissolved. We ought not to forget the 
warning voice of all history, which teaches the 
difficulty of combining and consolidating together 
conquering and conquered nations. After the 
lapse of eight hundred years, during which the 
Moors held their conquest of Spain, the indomi¬ 
table courage, perseverance, and obstinacy of the 
Spanish race finally triumphed, and expelled the 
African invaders from the Peninsula. And, even 
within our own time, the aolossal power of Napo¬ 
leon, when at its loftiest height, was incompetent 
to subdue and subjugate the proud Castilian. 
And here in our own neighborhood, Lower Can¬ 
ada, which near one hundred years ago, after the 
conclusion of the seven years war, was ceded by 
France to Great Britain, remains a foreign land 
in the midst of tbe British provinces—foreign in 
feelings and attachment, and foreign in laws, lan¬ 
guage, and religion. And what has been the fact 
with poor, gallant, generous and oppressed Ire¬ 
land ? Centuries have passed since the overbear¬ 
ing Saxon overrun and subjugated the Emerald 
Isle. Rivers of Irish blood have flowed, during 
the long and arduous contest. Insurrection and 
rebellion have been the order of the day; and 
yet, up to this time, Ireland remains alien in feel¬ 
ing, affection, and sympathy, toward the Power 
which has so long borne her down. Every Irish¬ 
man hates, with a mortal hatred, his Saxon op¬ 
pressor. Although there are great territorial 
differences between the condition of England and 
Ireland, as compared to that of the United States 
and Mexico, there are some points of striking re¬ 
semblance between them. Both the Irish and the 
Mexicans are probably of tho same Celtic race. 
Both the English and the Americans are of the 
same Saxon origin. The Catholic religion pre¬ 
dominates in both the former, the Protestant 
among both the latter. Religion has been the 
fruitful cause of dissatisfaction and discontent be¬ 
tween the Irish and the English nations. Is there 
no reason lo apprehend that it would become so 
between tbe people of the United States and those 
of Mexico, if they were united together? Why 
should we seek to interfere with them in their 
mode of worship of a common Saviour? We be¬ 
lieve that they are wrong, especially in the exclu¬ 
sive character of their faith, and that we are right. 
They think that they are right, and we wrong. 
What other rule can there be than to leave the 
followers of each religion to their own solemn 
convictions of conscientious duty towards God ? 
Who, but the great Arbiter of the Universe, can 
judge in such a question ? For my own part, I 
sincerely believe and hope, that those who belong 
to all the departments of the great church of Christ, 
if in truth and purity they conform to the doc¬ 
trines which they profess, will ultimately secure an 
abode in those regions of bliss, which all aim final- 
’ - to reach. I think that there is no potentate 

Europe, whatever his religion may be, mor— 
lightened or at this moment so interesting as 
liberal head of the Papal See. 

But, I suppose it to be impossible that those 
who favor, if there be any who favor the annexa¬ 
tion of Mexico to the United States, can think 
that it ought to be perpetually governed by mili¬ 
tary sway. Certainly no votary of human lib¬ 
erty oould deem it right that a violation should 
be perpetrated of the great principles of our own 
Revolution, according to which, laws ought not to 
be enacted and taxes ought not to be levied, with¬ 
out representation on the part of those who are 
to obey the one, and pay tbe other. Then, Mex¬ 
ico is to participate in our councils, and equally 
share in our legislation and Government. But, 
suppose she would not voluntarily choose repre¬ 
sentatives to the national Congress, is our sol¬ 
diery to follow the electors to the ballot-box, and 
by force to compel them, at the point of the bay¬ 
onet, to deposite their ballots ? And how are the 
nine millions of Mexican people to be represent¬ 
ed in the Congress of the Uuited States of Amer¬ 
ica and the Congress of the United States of the 
Republic of Mexico combined ? Is every Mexi¬ 
can, without regard to color or caste, per capitum, 
to exercise the elective franchise? How is the 
quota of representation between the two Repub¬ 
lics to be fixed ? Where is their seat of common 
Government to be established? And who can 
foresee or foretell, if Mexico, voluntarily or by 
force, were to share in the common Government, 
what would be the consequences to her or to us ? 
Unprepared, as I fear her population yet is, for 
the practical enjoyment of self-government, and 
of habits, customs, language, laws, and religion, 

* - totally different from our own, we should pre- 
...nt the revolting spectacle of a confused, dis¬ 
tracted, and motley Government. We should 
have a Mexican party, a Pacific Ocean party, an 
Atlantic party, in addition to the other par¬ 
ties which exist, or with which we are threat¬ 
ened, each striving to execute its own particular 
views and purposes, and reproaching the others 
with thwarting and disappointing them. The Mex¬ 
ican representation in Congress would probably 
form a separate and impenetrable corps, always 
ready to throw itself into the scale of any other 
party, to advance and promote Mexican interests. 
Such a state of things oould not long endure. 
Those whom God and geography have pronounc¬ 
ed should live asunder, oould never be permanent¬ 
ly and harmoniously united together. 

Do we want for our own happiness or greatness 
the addition of Mexico to the existing Union of 
our States ? If our population was too dense for 
our territory, and there was a difficulty in ob¬ 
taining honorably the means of subsistence, there 
might be some excuse for an attempt to enlarge 
our dominions. But we have no such apology. 
We have already, in oiir glorious country, a vast 
and almost boundless territory. Beginning at 
the North, in the frozen regions of the British 
Provinces, it stretches thousands of miles along 
the coasts of the Atlantic Ocean and the Mexi¬ 
can Gulf, until it almost reaches the Tropics. It 
extends to the Pacific Ocean, borders on those 
great inland seas, th,e lakes, which separate us 
from the possessions of Great Britain, and it em¬ 
braces the great Father of Rivers, from its upper¬ 


most source to the Balize, and the still longer 
Missouri, from its mouth to the gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains. It comprehends the greatest 
variety of the richest soils, capable of almost all 
the productions of the earth, except tea, and cof¬ 
fee, and the spices, and it includes every variety of 
climate, which the heart oould wish or desire. 
We have more than ten thousand millions of acres 
of waste and unsettled lands, enough for the sub¬ 
sistence of ten or twenty times our present popu¬ 
lation. Ought we not to be satisfied with such a 
country ? Ought we not to be profoundly thank¬ 
ful to the Giver of all good things lor such a vast 
and bountiful land ? Is it not tbe height of ingrati¬ 
tude to Him, to seek, by war and conquest, in¬ 
dulging in a spirit of rapacity, to acquire other 
lands, the homes and habitations of a large por¬ 
tion of his common ohildren ? If we pursue the 
object of such a conquest, besides mortgaging the 
revenue and resources of this country, for ages to 
come, in the form of an onerous national debt, we 
should have greatly to augment that debt, by an 
assumption of tbe sixty or seventy millions of the 
national debt of Mexico. For l take it that noth¬ 
ing is more certain than that, if we obtain, volun¬ 
tarily or by conquest, a foreign nation we acquire 
it with all the encumbrances attached to it. In 
my humble opinion, we are now bound, in honor 
and morality, to pay the just debt of Texas. And 
we should be equally bound, by the same obliga¬ 
tions, to pay the debt of Mexico, if it were an¬ 
nexed to the United States. 

Of the possessions which appertain to man, in 
his collective or individual condition, none should 
be preserved and cherished, with more sedulous 
and unremitting care, than that of an unsullied 
character. It is impossible to estimate it too 
highly, in sooiety, when attached to an individual, 
nor can it be exaggerated or too greatly magnifi¬ 
ed in a nation. Those who lose or are indifferent 
to it become just objects of scorn and contempt. 
Of all the abominable transactions which suliy 
the pages of history, none exceed in enormity 
that, of the dismemberment and partition of Po¬ 
land, by the three great Continental Powers— 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. Ages may pass 
away, and centuries roll around, but as long as hu¬ 
man records endure, all mankind will unite in 
execrating the rapacious and detestable deed. 
That was accomplished by overwhelming force, 
and the unfortunate existence of fatal dissensions 
and divisions in the bosom of Poland. Let us 
avoid affixing to our name and national character 
a similar, if not worse, stigma. I am afraid that 
we do not now stand well in the opinion of other 
parts of Christendom. Repudiation has brought 
upon us much reproach. All the nations. I ap¬ 
prehend, look upon us, in the prosecution of the 
present war, ns being actuated by a spirit of ra¬ 
pacity, and an inordinate desire for territorial ag¬ 
grandizement. Let us not forfeit altoget her their 
good opinions. Let us command their applause by 
a noble exercise of forbearance and justice. In 
the elevated station which we hold, we can safely 
afford to practice the godlike virtues of modera¬ 
tion and magnanimity. The long series of glo¬ 
rious triumphs, achieved by our gallant command¬ 
ers and their brave armies, unattended by a sin¬ 
gle reverse, justify us, without the least danger 
of tarnishing the national honor, in disinterest¬ 
edly holding out the olive branch of peace. We 
do not want the mines, the mountains, the mo¬ 
rasses, and the sterile lands of Mexico. To her 
the loss of them would be humiliating, and be a 
perpetual source of regret and mortification. To 
us they might prove a fatal acquisition, producing 
distraction, dissension, division, possibly disunion. 
Let, therefore, the integrity of the national exist¬ 
ence and national territory of Mexico remain un¬ 
disturbed. For one, I desire to see no part of her 
territory torn from her by war. Some of our 
people have placed their hearts upon the acquisi¬ 
tion of the bay of San Francisco, in Upper Cali¬ 
fornia. To us, as a great maritime Power, it 
might prove to be of advantage hereafter, in re¬ 
spect to our commercial and navigating interests. 
To Mexico, which can never be a great maritime 
Power, it can never be of much advantage. It we 
can obtain it by fair purchase with a just equiva¬ 
lent, I should be happy to see it so acquired. As, 
whenever the war ceases, Mexico ought to be re¬ 
quired to pay the debts due our citizens, perhaps 
an equivalent for that Bay may be found in that 
debt, our Government assuming to pay to our 
citizens whatever portion of it may be applied to 
that object. But it should form no motive in the 
prosecution of tho war, which I would not con¬ 
tinue a solitary hour for the sake of that har- 

But what, it will be asked, shall we make peace 
without any indemnity for the expenses of the war ? 
If the published documents in relation to the late 
negotiations between Mr. Trist and the Mexican 
Commissioners be true, and I have not seen them 
anywhere contradicted, the Executive properly 
waived any demand of indemnity for the ex¬ 
penses of the war. And the rupture of that ne¬ 
gotiation was produced by our Government in¬ 
sisting upon a cession from Mexico of the strip 
of mostly barren land between the Nuecos and 
the Rio Bravo and New Mexico, which Mexico 
refused to make. So that we are now fighting, if 
not for the conquest of all Mexico, as intimated 
in some quarters, for that narrow strip, and for 
the barren province of New Mexico, with its 
few miserable mines. Wo bought all the prov¬ 
ince of Louisiana for fifteen millions of dollars ; 
and it is, in my opinion, worth more than all Mex¬ 
ico together. We bought Florida at five millions 
of dollars, and a hard bargain it was, since, be¬ 
sides that sum, we gave up the boundary of the 
Rio Bravo, to which 1 think we were entitled, as 
the western limit of the province of Louisiana, 
and were restricted to that of the Sabine. And 
we are now. if not seeking the conquest of all 
Mexico, to continue this war indefinitely, for the 
inconsiderable objects to whieh 1 have just refer- 

But, it will be repeated, are we to have no in¬ 
demnity for the expenses of tbe war ? Mexico 
is utterly unable to make us any pecuniary in¬ 
demnity, if the justice of the war on our part en¬ 
titled us to demand it. Her country iias been 
laid waste, her cities burned or occupied by our 
troops, her means so exhausted that she is unable 
to pay' even her own armies. And every day’s 
prosecution of the war, whilst it would augment 
the amount of our indemnity, would lessen the abil¬ 
ity of Mexico to pay it. We have seen,however, 
that there is another form in whicli we are to 
demand indemnity. It is to be territorial in¬ 
demnity ! I hope, for reasons already stated, that 
that firebrand will not be brought into our coun- 

Among the resolutions which it is my intention 
to present for your consideration, at the conclu¬ 
sion of this address, one proposes, in your behalf 
and mine, to disavow, in the most positive man¬ 
ner, any desire, on our part, to acquire any for¬ 
eign territory whatever, for the purpose of intro¬ 
ducing slavery into it. I do not know that any 
oitizen of the United States entertains such a 
wish. But such a motive has often been imputed 
to the slave States, and T therefore think it neces¬ 
sary to notice it on this occasion. My opinions 
on the subject of slavery are well known. They 
have the merit, if it be one, of consistency, uni¬ 
formity, and long duration. I have ever regarded 
Blavery'as a great evil, a wrong, for the present, l 
fear, an irremediable wrong, to its unfortunate 
victims. I Bhould rejoice if not a single slave 
breathed the air or was within the limits of our 
country. But here they are, to he dealt with as 
well as we can, with a due consideration of all cir¬ 
cumstances affecting the security, safety, and hap¬ 
piness of both races. Every State has the su¬ 
preme, uncontrolled, and exclusive power to de¬ 
oide for itself whether slavery shall cease or con¬ 
tinue within its limits, without any exterior in¬ 
tervention from any quarter. In States where 
the slaves outnumber the whites, as is the case 
with several, the blacks could not be emancipated 
and invested with all the rights of freemen, with¬ 
out becoming tbe governing race in those States. 
Collisions aud conflicts between the two races 
would be inevitable, and, after shocking scenes of 
rapine and carnage, the extinction or expulsion of 
the blacks would certainly take plaoe. In the 
State of Kentucky, near fifty years ago, I thought 
the proportion of slaves, in comparison with the 
whites, was so inconsiderable that wo might safe¬ 
ly adopt a system of gradual emancipation, that 
would ultimately eradicate this evil in our State. 
That system was totally different from the imme¬ 
diate abolition of slavery for whieh the party of 
the Abolitionists of the present day contend. 
Whether they have intended or not, it is my calm 
and deliberate belief, that they have done incal¬ 
culable mischief even to the very cause which 
they espoused, to say nothing of the discord which 
has been produced between different parts of tbe 
Union. According to the system we attempted, 
near the close of the last century, all slaves in 
being were to remain such, but all who might be 
born subsequent to a specified day were to be¬ 
come free at the age of twenty-eight., and, during 
their service, were to be taught to read, write, and 
cipher. Thus, instead of being thrown upon the 
community ignorant and unprepared, as would be 
the case by immediate emancipation, they would 
have entered upon the possession of their freedom, 
capable, in some degree, of enjoying it. After a 
bard struggle, tbe system was defeated; and I 
regret it extremely, as, if it had been then adopted, 
our State would be now nearly rid of that re¬ 
proach. 

Since that epoch, a scheme of unmixed benevo¬ 
lence has sprung up, which, if it bad existed at 
that time, would have obviated one of the greatest 
objections which was made to gradual emancipa¬ 
tion ; which was the continuance of the emancipat¬ 
ed slaves to abide among us. That scheme is the 
American Colonization Society. About twenty- 
eight years ago, a few individuals, myself among 
them, met together in the city of Washington, and 
laid the foundation of that society. It has gone 
on amidst extraordinary difficulties and trials, 
sustaining itself almost entirely, by spontaneous 


and voluntary contributions, from individual be¬ 
nevolence, without scarcely any aid from Govern- 

-*. The Colonies, planted under its auspices, 

now well established communities, with 
churches, schools, and other ’ institutions apper¬ 
taining to the civilized state. They have made 
successful war, in repelling attacks and invasions, 
by their barbarous and Bavage neighbors. They 
have made treaties, annexed territories to their 
dominion, and are blessed with a free representa¬ 
tive Government.. I recently read a message, from 
one of their Governors to their Legislature, which, 
in point, of composition, and in careful attention 
to the publio affairs of their Republic, would oom- 
pare advantageously with the messages of the Gov¬ 
ernors of our own States. I am not very super¬ 
stitious, but I do solemnly believe that these Col¬ 
onies are blest with the smiles of Providence, aud, 
if we may dare attempt penetrating the veil, by 
which he conceals his all-wise dispensations from 
mortal eyes, that he designs that Africa shall be 
the refuge and the home of the descendants of its 
sons and daughters, torn and dragged from their 
native land by lawless violence. 

It is a philanthropic and consoling reflection, 
that the mortal and physical condition of the Af¬ 
rican race in the United States, even in a state of 
slavery, is far better than it would have been if 
their ancestors bad never been brought from their 
native land. And if it should be tbe decree of the 
Great Ruler of the Universe, that their descend¬ 
ants shall be made instruments in His hands in 
the establishment of Civilization and the Chris¬ 
tian Religion throughout Africa, our regrets, on 
account of the original wrong, will be greatly mit- 

It may be argued that, in admitting the injus- 


possible, in the great 
public affairs of nations, to remedy or repair the 
infliction of previous injustice. In the inception 
of it, we may oppose and denounce it, by our most' 
strenuous exertions; but, after its consummation, 
there is often no other alternative left us but to 
deplore its perpetration, and to acquiesce, as the 
ouly alternative, in its existence, as a less evil 
than the frightful consequences whieh might en¬ 
sue from the vain endeavor to repair it. Slavery 
is one of those unfortunate instances. The evil of 
it was inflicted upon us by the parent country of 
Great Britain, against all tho entreaties and re¬ 
monstrances of the Colonies. And here it is 
amongst and amidst us, .and we must dispose of it 
as best we can, under ail tbe circumstances which 
surround us. It continued, by the importation of 
slaves from Africa, in spite of Colonial resistance, 
for a period of more than a century and a half, 
and it may require an equal or longer lapse of 
time before our country is entirely rid of the evil. 
And, in the mean time, moderation, prudence, and 
discretion, among ourselves, and the blessings of 
Providence, may be all necessary to accomplish 
our ultimate deliveranoe from it. Examples of 
similar infliction of irreparable national evil and 
injustice might be multiplied to an indefinite ex¬ 
tent. The case of the annexation of Texas to the 
United States is a recent and an'obvious one, 
which, if it were wrong, it cannot now be repair¬ 
ed. Texas is now an integral part of our Union, 
with its own voluntary consent. Many of us op¬ 
posed the annexation with honest zeal and most 
earnest exertions. But who would now think of 
perpetrating the folly of casting Texas out of the 
Confederacy, and throwing her back upon her own 
independence, or into the arms of Mexico ? Who 
would now seek to divorce her from this Union ? 
The Creeks and the Cherokee Indians were, by 
the most exceptionable means, driven from thoir 
country, and transported beyond the Mississippi 
river. Their lands have been fairly purchased 
and occupied by inhabitants of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. Who would now 
conceive the flagrant injustice of expelling those 
inhabitants, and restoring the Indian country to 
the Cherokees and Creeks, under color of repair¬ 
ing original injustice? During the war of our 
Revolution, millions of paper money were issued 
by onr ancestors, as the only currency with which 
they could achieve our liberties and independence. 
Thousands and hundreds of thousands of fami¬ 
lies were stripped of their homes and their all, 
and brought to ruin, by giving credit and confi¬ 
dence to that spurious currency. Stern necessity 
has prevented the reparation of that great national 
injustice. 

But I forbear; I will no longer trespass upon 
your patience, or further tax my own voice, im¬ 
paired by a speech of more than three hours’ du¬ 
ration, which professional duty required me to 
make only a few days ago. If I have been at all 
successful in the exposition of the views and opin¬ 
ions which I entertain, I have shown— 

1. That the present war was brought about by 
the annexation of Texas, and the subsequent order 
of the President, without the previous consent and 
authority of Congress. 

2. That the President, being unenlightened and 
uninstructed, by any publio declaration of Con¬ 
gress, as to objects for which it ought to be prose- 
outed, in the conduct of it, is, necessarily, left to 
his own sense of what the national interests and 
honor may require. 

3. That the whole war-making power of the na¬ 
tion, as to motives, causes, and objeots, is confined 
by the Constitution to the discretion and judgment 
of Congress. 

4. That it is, therefore, the right of Congress, 
at the commencement, or during the progress of 
any war, to declare for what objects and purposes 
the war ought to be waged and prosecuted. 

5. That it is the right and duty of Congress to 
announce to the nation for what objeots the pres¬ 
ent war shall be longer continued ; that it is the 
duty of the President, in the exercise of all Iiis 
official functions, to conform to and carry out this 
deolared will of Congress, by the exercise, if ne¬ 
cessary, of all the high powers with which he is 
clothed ; and that, if he fail or refuse to do so, it 
becomes the imperative duty of Congress to arrest 
the further progress of the war by the most effec¬ 
tual means in its power. 

Let Congress announce to the ntion the objects 
for which this war shall be further protracted, 
and public suspense and public inquietude will no 
longer remain. If it is to be a war of conquest, of 
all or any part of Mexico, let the people know it, 
and they will be no longer agitated by a dark and 
uncertain future. But, although I might have for¬ 
borne to express any opinion whatever, as to pur¬ 
poses and objects for which the war should he con¬ 
tinued, 1 have not thought proper to conceal my 
opinions, whether worth anything or not, from 
public examination. Accordingly I have stated : 

6. That it seems to me that it is the duty of 
our country, as well on the score of moderation 
and magnanimity, as with the view of avoiding 
discord and discontent at home, to abstain from 
seeking to conquer and annex to the United States, 
Mexico, or any part of it; and, especially, to dis¬ 
abuse the publio mind in any quarter of the Union 
of tho impression, if it anywhere exists, that a 
desire for conquest is cherished for the purpose 
of propagating or extending slavery. 

1 have embodied, Mr. President and fellow-citi¬ 
zens, the sentiments and opinions which I have 
endeavored to explain and enforce in a series of 
resolutions, which I beg now to submit to your 
consideration and judgment. They are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

[.Resolutions omitted, having been published in 
a previous number of the Era.] 

After reading the resolutions, and handing them 
to the Secretary, Mr. Clay concluded by apolo¬ 
gizing for tbe length of time which he had tres¬ 
passed upon.the meeting, and thanking the ladies 
and gentlemen, most cordially, for the honor done 
him by their attendance, on this occasion, and tho 
profound attention with which they had listened 
to him. 

Nate by the EilUor of the Observer.— The speech 
was often interrupted by bursts of applause ; and 
both at its commencement and conclusion there 
was tremendous cheering. 


courses which fall directly or indirectly into the 
" Der St. Louis,” as tho Mississippi was called in 
patent, are specifically mentioned. 

_a 1717, Crozat solicited permission to return 
to the Crown his privilege of the exclusive com¬ 
merce and mines of Louisiana, and in the same 
month (August) letters 1 patent were granted by 
the council of the Regency (who acted during the 
minority of Louis XV) to an association of gentle- 
nen at Paris, under the name of “ The Company 
f the. West. ” These letters patent took effect m 
January, 1718, and were to continue in foroe 25 
years. They conferred on the company the same 
privileges and powerfc in Louisiana as had been 
granted to Crozat, with some additions. The 
Company was intrusted with the right of disposal 
of the soil by sale or lease. A company with such 
extensive powers soon drew the attention of spec¬ 
ulators and excited the attention of wealthy cap¬ 
italists in Paris. 

The country of Illinois was represented rioli 
beyond comparison, and inexhaustible mines ol 
gold, silver, and precious stones, floated before the 
disordered imaginations of tho French. Finan¬ 
cial estimates were submitted to tbe public, offer¬ 
ing prospects of unusual gain, and capitalists of 
every description rushed to the boursier to enrol 
themselves as members of the company. 

During tho five years’ administration of Crozat, 
he had expended 425;000 livres, while the whole 
trade of the colony yielded him not more than 
300,000 livres—leaving a balance against him of 
125,000 livres. The master spirit of the Compa¬ 
ny of the West, or, as more familiarly known, 
the Mississippi Company, was the notorious John 

In 1716, through tho patronage of the corrupt 
and licentious Duke of Orleans, the Regent of tin- 
Kingdom, he obtained the charter for his famous 
bank; and tbe prospective inoome of the mines, 
lands, furs, and trade of the valley of the Missis¬ 
sippi, ocoupied the place of specie, and wore made 
the foundation of its credit. The next year it 
deolared a Royal Bank, and its Bhares soon 
;.e to twenty times their par value. The im- 
.se bubbles of the United States Pennsylvania 
Bank, with its thirty-five millions real capital, 
and the hundred millions of fictitious wealth that 
vanished a few years since in the madness of spec¬ 
ulations in our country a few years gone by, were 
children’s bubbles compared to this Mississippi 
bubble, which in 1720 burst, and left deludccl 
thousands penniless. The Company created three 
hundred thousand shares, at five hundred livres 
each; and three hundred thousand shares, at five 
thousand livres each—all of which were sold in 
market, and before completion tbe price of stocks 
rose than enormous height. The amount of stock 
thus created, without taking into calculation the 
enormous rise in nominal value, amounted to six¬ 
teen hundred and seventy-seven millions five hun¬ 
dred thousand livres, or, in our ourronoy, time 
hundred and ten millions sir. hundred and forty-eight 
thousand one, hundred and forty-eight dollars ! 

Such, indeed, was the phrenzy of speculation, 
that the whole nation, clergy and lait.y, peers and 
plebeians, princes and statesmen, mechanics and 
Indies, employed their wealth in purchasing these 
shares. Us foundation rested on the commerce, 
motallic riches, and lands of Louisiana. Fanoy 
exhibited the immense mines of gold and silver of 
the Mississippi valley, sought in vain by the Span¬ 
ish adventurer do Soto, as its basis. 

Terrible as were the influence and effects of this 
Company in France, doubtless it was serviceable 
in the settlement of Louisiana, and preserving the 
colonies from starvation. Under its auspices, hun¬ 
dreds of enterprising adventurers came out. New 
Orleans was founded in 1717 ; tobaoco was culti¬ 
vated; Fort Chartres, in Illinois, was built; the 
' ' mines of Missouri wore discovered and work- 

sxplorations and discoveries were made, and 
oolonies planted along the Mississippi audits 
tributaries. 

But such a system of stupendous madness and 
fraud as the Mississippi Company oould not have 
moved forward without negro slavery. 

The adventurers who came over to work the 

ines, clear up the forests, and accumulate the 
vast riches that fancy portrayed, never thought of 
performing the drudgery of labor themselves. In 
character and habits wholly the reverse to the 
Puritans who settled New England, they intend- 
ed from the first to employ the labor of slaves. 
During the period of the patent of Crozat, the 
mother country and the islands furnished four 
hundred and forty-four colonists, several hundred 
females taken from the charity and correction 
houses, and fifty French galley slaves; and dur¬ 
ing the same period of six years, one thousand four 
hundred and forty-one Africans , chiefly taken from 
the West India islands, were landed in Louisiana. 
Of course, they were all slaves. Our next will 
show how slaves were introduced into Illinois. 


' Negro slaves were introduced into the country 
of Louisiana—a name that included Illinois at 
that period—from the West India Islands. We 
do not find any account of their being brought di¬ 
rect from Africa to that country until many years 
after its settlement. 

In 1712,'as has already been stated, only twenty 
slaves were in all the colony. At this time, the 
wsrs in Europe demanded all the attention and 
resources of France. The King, though compel¬ 
led to withhold supplies of men and money, was 
determined to keep Louisiana out of the posses¬ 
sion of his enemies; and,for this purpose, on Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1712, by letters patent, granted to An¬ 
thony Crozat, Counsellor of State, Secretary of 
the Household, &c., tho exclusive privilege of the 
commerce of that district of country which is now 
included in the States of Louisiana, Texas, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and part of Alabama, with tbe propri¬ 
ety of the mines and minerals ho should discover 
in the country, reserving tho fifth part of all the 
bullion of gold and Bilver, and the tenth part of 
the produce of all other mines. The exclusive 
privilege of commerce was granted for the term of 
fifteen years; but tbe propriety of the mines was 
conveyed in perpetuity, on condition they should 
revert to the Crown of France; should working 
them be discontinued for three consecutive years. 

The boundaries of Louisiana at that period, : 
claimed by France, and expressed in the patent i 
Crozat, extended from the Rio Bravo (now the 
Rio Grande) on the southwest to the English set¬ 
tlement of Carolina on the- east, and from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the northern lakes. The Ouabache 
(Wabash) and tie lands lying on all the water- 


THE CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 

IN BOSTON, k. ^ j lh 1 ^ 
K that popular system of 

Low Prices for Gentlemen's Clothing, 

Is that widely known and universally celebrated Clothing 
Emporium, 

OAK HALL— Geo. W. Simmons, Proprietor. 

The excellence of the plan which he originally designed, 

Mh^frate—atdeirateriwas theYStlSs'wie^taS 

iced give evidence of their approbation of the only true and 
irfect system, which insures to buyers every description of 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING, 

AT TBE VERY LOWEST EC ALE OF PRICES! 

The elegant display of goods at Simmons's Oak Ball, em¬ 
bracing the latest importations from London and Paris, are 
tetured under his own personal sunerintendence and 

.on, and affords to gentlemen who 

prices, full thirty to forty per cent, in tl 


and Foreign Anti-Slavei 


ety of important facts and statistics, bearing directly upon 
the subject of slavery,not to be found in aijy other publica¬ 
tion, and prepared with special reference to the present posi- 


........ j circulation, the wholesale price has been fixed at the 

following reduced rates: 25(1 copies, or upwards, at, $30 per 
■housaud; 100 or 200 copies, at. $3.50 per hundred; 50 copies 
or $2 ; 25 copies for $1. 

All orders must be accompanied by the cash, and designate 
he mode of conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 
I’ost office stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 

The friends of universal emancipatkju are earnestly called 
ipon to) aid in giving this valuable Anti-Slavery dooiiinenta 

•f the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Flo. 22 
>pruce street, KN £n Publishing Agent, 

g y Anti-Slavery papers will please copy . Pet. 14, 

H W i U >( >h S, at the A rUi'b'Ui.rel j Uejiosihiry, -it ,s 'jiru.ee. 

Life of ItemmminDundy —316 pages, tamo; hound in mus- 
lin^ with a portrait Warner, and beautiful colored map 

including his journeys to Texas aud Mexico, and a notice olt 
kvw, u "volution in Hayti. Price 75 cents. 

dings, J. If. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Uuit- 

the Mexican War, its origin and objects. By Luring Moody, 
of Bostorn. Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 


Branded Hand,” &c. 30 pa 

Tracts, at eighty cents <per hundred- 

of the Free States. 


Beside a pure and living spring 
For Summer glow’d o’er every tking- 


A grateful 'and reShing 
But Autumn’s v 
And stripped 
Aud strewed tbi 
O’er all that 

Thus Time, to _ 

Regardless of the “ 

Will bring the “sere. 

And rudely push U£ 


glass and putty, large glass for pictures) artists/prepum 
- dors, artists’ brushes, pencils, crayons, water colors, &o. 

Corner of Broad and High streets, Columbus, Ohio. 



IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 

New Series of Heading Books, by Joshua Leavitt, au¬ 
thor of Leavitt’s Easy Lessons. 

V. JEWETT & CO., 23 Cornhili, Bookseller’s Row, 
*.— <« .—— ■ publication one of the most val- 

;o the educators of youth. They 

.. r ...oka, as follows: 

The Primer or First Book, or Liule Lessons for Little 
Learners, containing 72 pages 18mo, elegantly illustrated 
with numerous designs by Mallory, printed on new type am 1 
superior paper, ami bound in full cloth, with gilt sides, mak¬ 
ing a serviceable, elegant, and attractive book for a child. 
ThsUccmut Book, or Leavitt’s Ataj Lessons, is a work 

in New England for twenty years past, that no further rec¬ 
ommendation is needed. This is substantially the same 

however, it is very unlike its pr 
Son is printed from new type, on si 

gantly and substantially hound in ___, .. 

cloth sides and gilt title, aud is a volume of 180 pages 18b 
Header is of the same general character as 

., but more advanced, intended lor older sc: 

The. Bprightly and attractive style and spirit of 




Easy 


prosy, uninteresting 


through the Third. _ ____ 

he selection of pieces, to get such as are calculated 
the youthful mind,believing that it Is next to im¬ 
possible to teach a child to read well from a heavy, dull, 

—.-interesting text hook. This volume is a tamo o< 

■ 1 .‘ bound in the best manner. 

is intended for the higher classes in 
inion schools, and contains pieces of a still higher charao- 
m than those in the preceding books. The author has stu¬ 
diously avoided the introduction into this volume of extracts 
from elaborate essays, speeches, dissertations', &o., and has 

Ha has selected and arranged such pieces as he believes are 

* ■ * nise and inspirit a school, and make .. 

_, _ I rqjeoted mauy pieces of sterling character, 

and of great literary merit, deeming them altogether above 

he comprehension of the mass of Mhahw- . 

chools. This volume will be ready; 

The attention of teachers and sel 
darly called.to the elegant ..... -- 

d to sell them. We hope for large sales, and shall be satis- 
led with small profits. JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Sept. 23.—3mif , Boston, Mass. 

T Hl'Avl AS BUTLER, Bool and Hi,or. Maker, may still l)„ 
found at his old staml,Nu, 225 Pratt sfreet, Baltimore, 
ufacture the cheapest and best wOTk^la 


S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 2 


> of Pc .„- 

Washington City. Prices 


he Railroad Depot 


is, Seals, Letters, &c. Drawings executed- 


Society, No. 22 Spruce street, New York.—The advantages 
and accommodations of this establishment (superior to any 
other of the kind in this country) are positively free to all. 
In addition to all the Liberty party newspapers now publish¬ 
ed, wil 1 be found a variety of others, Anti-Slavery , favorable, 
aud Pro-Slavery, comprising, in all, flies of nearly one hun¬ 
dred weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly periodicals, pub¬ 
lished in nineteen of the United States, iu Canada, Great 
Britain, Prance, and Holland. A special invitation is extend- 
ed to friends and strangers visiting New York, to spend theii 
leisure time in looking over this extensive collection of useful 
information. 

The National Era is reoeived at the Heading Room, from 
Washington, by the earliest mail, aud single copies may t- 
purohased every Friday morning. 

Nov. II. WILLIAM HAHN EH, Office Agent. 


P ATENT AGENCY.—All matters connected wi 

Patent OfBce, Drawings, Specification#, &c., accurately 
and promptly prepared and attended.to. 

Aog. 26 S. A. PE UGH, Washington, D. C. 


JL» ojAEledro-Mafjrietism, may be 

and 2 and after 5 P. M., unless professionally engaged. 
April 22. _ 


P HEAT Reduction in the Price of Dentistry.—Dr. Lsn 
YY Surgeon Dentist, South Calvert street, Baltimore, 
tinues to perform aU operations pertaining to Surgical or 
Mechanical Dentistry, in a style that cannot be surpassed for 
ease of operation, beauty of workmanship, or durability. Tbe 
best Porcelain Teeth, on Gold, Platinum, Silver, or Pivot •«- 
' ‘ “ L $1.00 to $3 each. Whole sets of the best Te 

and autiflcial gams, inserted so as to be ue 


them supplied by a set on 
pherie principle, that will 
teeth. Decayed teeth fllli 
for life. Persons troubled w 

set, may have them remodelle-- . 

ease. Dr. L., having his rooms furnished- „ 

to perform any Dental operation in the evening a# 
daylight. Extracting teeth or broken fhngs without injuring 


■onld save upon old 
purchase of a good 
complete oppurtu- 
of selecting from tho largest stock every variety of ele- 
Clothing and Dress Goods now in the United States, aud 


MG, 



. J. Wholesale traders, look to this. Thousands of i 
of Coats, Pants, Vests, and furnishing goods, cheap. 

£KS- Entrance at No. 32 Oak Hall, TSos. 32, 31, 36, ai 
*•••• -‘wet, near the head of Merchant’s Row, Boston. 


flACEDON NURSERY— 


towers, &o., are prepared with^'gwat 




! trees are of good size, aud embrace a large number of the 
est kinds. The pear trees are mostly small, but the seleo- 
n of proved fruits is not surpassed by any other. The 

n lor ten weeks. Plums, Apricots, N eetariues, Filberts, 
., mostly of good size. Hardy ever-blooming rows! a new 


W ll,LlAM e R° S SMITH. 


No. 2. Facts for the People 
No. 3. Catechism of the Me. 

No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to3.000,000c 
For eale,as above, by WII.LIAj 


,1.1AM EARNED, 


two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New fork, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most splendid oolored Daguerreotypes aud best apparatus 

In exquisite style, without regard to weather, 
on in the 

. Trict- Pt 

New York, 261 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street; 
!<)8ton, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
imbre street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
urg, Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Valnut, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway: 
ariis, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 


’’nyPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscrl- 
i ber has taken the Type Foundry Jately ocoupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 09 Gold street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive with 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 

and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
uality, at the usual prices. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overend Date of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
ad) has been^emphg'ed^to superintend the manufacturing de- 

Old type will be received in payment on the usual terms. 
Jan. 7. ROBERT TAYLOR. 


i MERIC AN AND FOREIGN ANTl-SizAVERY RE- 


this is nob done, 


ies. Should the Reporter’be re 
re paid in advance will be .. 


s refunded, on application 
) me Business Agent of the Society, 

WILLIAM HARNED, 

Aug. 12. 22 Spruce street, New York.^ 


iS AUGUSTA M. BILLIN G, having ta 

ur the thorough inab 

—.an English education. 

if required, give lessons in the . 


BOYS, Amherst, Massachusetts ; Rev. J. A. Nash, 
rincipal .—The winter session of this school will commence 
i Wednesday, November 3, and will continue till April 
1848—five months. Pupils are received from elght to six- 
en years of age. The number is limited to twenty-five, 
atalogues and circulars, containing, together with a list of 
-ae pupils and their residences, a statement, of the character, 
plan, and object of the school, may be obtained by addressing 


A GENCY for tl 
jCX fore Cmigressy 


rjpREES- 


Flushing, n* 


of Pay due Offic 
\ PEUGII, Washington, D. C 
l>'n "ml Nin 

v> York .—This establmlmr 


Garden t. 

T 'oi more ^han sevei 

, every desirable vi 
, Shrubs, Roses; Vines, ccc. vwc 
collection has been enriched by m 
E>e. whioh will be found wor JV ~ iV 

iWiAr* will Ua supplied on-- 

indication by mail to the p 


During the past year, 

found worthy the attention of ama- 
_ ' ' liberal terms. Catalogues 
furnished gratis, on application by mail to the proprietors, or 
at, 10 Vine street, New York. Sept. 16.-8t 


personally at, 


__ - 1L.—N o. I Lard Oil, for LampB; N o. 

X 2, for Wooljeus and Machinery—in good shipping order. 
The following letter speaks of its quality: 

“ l have made full trial of the No. 2 Lard Oil, whioh I pur¬ 
chased of thee, and am happy to state that l can speak deci¬ 
dedly in its praise. I have used it on wool of different grades, 

process of manufacturing cloth, and find It a better article ot 
No. 2 than I have at any time heretofore used. 1 have also 
found it equally excellent in lamps for shop lights.” 

THOMAS EMERY, Lord Oil Manufacturer,. 

No. 33 Water street, CiliomOaM, 

K EMOVAL.—The Rooms of the American a.mi Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Sooiety and the American Missionary As¬ 
sociation, with the Depository for tbs sale of Anti-Slavery 
Fublioations, tho Reading Room, and Agency for the National 

York, where all persons having business wfth either of 
the Societies, or otherwise interested In the cause, are re¬ 
spectfully invited to call. X-etters on business, assigned for 
the office, should be directed as above. 

WILLIAM HARNED, 

New York, May 17,1847. Office Agent. 


,bia, 


STANLEY MATT_, ._ 

O Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Colui 
office of the W a shington I~ -- 


VV aml Commissioner to 

ledgments of Deeds for the h 
cut, oilers his services for the 

Bounty. Office on Eighth stl 

posit.: the ..1st Look e, 

W ILLIAM B. JARVIS, 
at Law, Columbus, C 
’s Building, between A 


imp. in. i II.lo. Alto- 1 , ry at Lot I 

nice Depositions and Acknmc 
■■'es of Vermont and Connenti 
flection of claims in the Fed 


lerioan Hotel and 


ry Society, would inform tjiejriends 

,, „ _j Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 

in be no doubt, that if the Tnrmt, as it has been 
he advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
' lr fellow-citizens, the most satis&ctory 
..... . —~..-. ws tiy hoped that the 
of this new Anti-Sltt- 
i be suitably appreoiati ‘ 

best to comprise in th...,____ ... 

.iphlets, Tracts, Kugrav- 

sly circulated in the Spring, ft may, however, be 
that among a large assortment of Publications 

m fiLmoir l $Rev e Chariest. Torrey; Voice# of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri¬ 
can Slavery; Disonssion between Rice aud Blanchard; Home, 
written iu prison, by C. T. Torrey; Uncoust.itutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; NarrativeofLewis^aiidMiRonClarke; 

ment/by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona, 
the Brown Maid of the South; the Amerioan Board and Slave- 
hoidiiig, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma¬ 
nac for 1847; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by ttie thousand, 

"it is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
i visit- to Now York, will think of leaving the city without 
jupplying himselr with aquantity of our Publications. Orders 
iroin all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify¬ 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNEI), 

Agent, No. 22 


J l >| LI I.I.IMII I' — Nil.. I.I Lo 

Light of the Holy Bible, by WiUiaiu Henry Brisbane, « 
servant of Jesus Christ ” For sale, wholesale and retail, al 
the Depository of the American and foreign Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety. Price, bound in rnuelin, 37 1-2 cents single, $3 per 
dozen; in paper covers, 25 oentsmngle, $2.20 per dozen. 

cash, designate how the books are to be sent, and be ad¬ 
dressed to WILLIAM X1ARNED, 

Nov. 11. 22 Spruce street,New York. 








